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LIGHT BRAHMA HEN. 


Winner of First and Two Special Prizes at Boston, 1900. 
©@ Owned by Fred D. Lesure, Winchester, N, H. 
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Clubbing Arrangements. 


ALL FOR | 


i 
i 


Farm Poultry, Semi-monthy, | 
A Few fens, 

Poultryman and Pomologist, ) 
American Fancier, Weekly, 
Poultry jonthty, 

Poultryman and Pomotogist, 


American Fancier, 
Farm Poultry, 
Pouttryman and Pomologist, ) 


Poultryman and Pomologist 


| | 
and either al 
of the following: 


Reliable Poultry Journal, | 
American Poultry Journal, 
The Feather, 


Address all orders to 


GEO; BP. COFREIN, 


SOUTH FREEPORT, ME. 


138 Premiums on 139 Entries. 


Barred and White P. Rocks, White 
Wyandottes, R. I. Reds, S. C. Brown 
Leghorns and Black Javas, including win- 
nings at Boston, 1900. Stock and eggs 
for sale. Prices reasonable. Write. 


GEO. A. CHAPIN, Hampden, [lass. 


BROKEN BRIC-A-BRACS. 


Mr. Major, the famous cement man, of New York, 
explains some very interesting facts about Major’s | 
Cement. 

The multitudes who use this standard article know 
that itis many hundred per cent. better than other 
cements for which similar claims are made, but a great 
many do not know why. ‘The simple reason is that 
Mr. Major uses the best materials ever discovered and 
other manufacturers do not use them, because they are 
too expensive and do not allow large profits. Mr. 
Major tells us that one of the elements of his cement 
costs $3.75 a pound and another costs $2.65 a gallon, 
while a large share of the so-called cements and liquid 

glue upon the market are nothing more than sixteen- 
cent glue, dissolved in wateror citric acid, and, in some 

cases, altered sli ghtly in color and odor by the addition 
of chez ap and use less materials. 


| McKenney’s 


Major’s cement retails at fifteen cents and twenty- 
five cents a bottle, and when a dealer tries to sell a 
substitute you can depend upon it that his only object | 
is to make a larger profit. 

The profiton Major's cement is as much any 
dealer ought to make on any cement. And this is 
doubly true in view of the fact that each dealer gets his 
share of the benefit of Mr. Major’s advertising, which 
now amounts to over $5,000 a month, throughout the 
country. Established in 1876. | 

Insist on having Major’s. Don't accept any off-hand | 
advice fro.n a druggist. 

If you are at all handy (and you will be likely to find 
that you are a good dealmore so than you imagine 
you can repair your rubber boots and family shoes, | 
and any other rubber and leather articles, with Major's 
Rubber Cement and Major's Leather Cement. 

And you will be surprised at how many dollars a 
year you will thus save. 

If your druggist can’t su 
ed by mail; either kind. 


as 


pely you, it will be forward- 
ree of postage. | 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
are again at the front.| 


Look up my winnings at the Eastern 
and Maine State Fairs, 1898 and 1899. 


| Send for circular, that will tell you. 


FINEST LAYING STRAINS ON EARTH. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING. 


Buff Plymouth Rocks, $2.00 per 13 eggs, 
$9.00 per too, Blue Barred Plymouth 
Rocks, $1.50 per 15, $6.00 per 100. My 


| Stock is all Standard Bred, strong and 


vigorous, 
I. V. MCKENNEY, 
WEST AUBURN, ME. 


POPULAR 


25c POULTRY BOOKS. 


“THE HEN BUSINESS,” from A to Z. Chapters 
from experience. A new book—2o0 chapters. By 
Mrs. May Taylor. The most practical treatise on 
the whole question of poultry raising for pleasure and 
for profit ever written. Wealso publish ‘‘The Art of 
Poultry Breeding,” by J. H. Davis; ‘500 Questions 
and Answers on Poultry Raising;” ‘‘Low Cost Poul- 
try Houses”—plans and specifications; ‘‘Pigeon 
Queries”—questions on pigeons answered; ‘‘Uncle 
‘Rastus’ Poultry Book’’—humorous, Also “Cattle 
and the Dairy” and ‘‘Dairying for Profit.” Bach 
book, 25 Gents. Anytwo books 4ocents: six 
(c) for $1.00. The Fanciers’ Review and any one of 
these books 50 cents, weich is the price of Review 
alone. You get book free. 


THE FANCIERS’ REVIEW, Chatham, 


COLLINS’ 
Rhode Island Reds. 


Just the birds to tone up and increase the 
Egg Production of common fowl. 


em. The Great Utility Breed. 434 
My stock are great layers and they 


Won at the Great Boston Show. 
two prizes on two entries. Stock for sale 
at honest prices. 

Incubator Eggs 6.00 per 100. 
Eggs from best pen, $2.00 per 15. 


E. M. COLLINS, Maplewood, Mass. 


If You jiave stock 


OR EGGS TO SELL, 


Advertise tn 


_Y. 


-HAMMOND’S 


POULTRYMAN AND 
POMOLOGIST. 


It Will Bring Customers. 


Back Numbers 


Of The Poultryman and Pomologist 


3c Each. 


Make your file complete 
before our supply is exhausted. 


THE POULTRYMAN AND POMOLOGIST. 


SLUG SHOT 
KILLS THE BUGS. 


The Bugs will come, that means the blight, 
But thanks to Slug Shot I’m all right ; 
Their Legions I no longer dread, 

For sure Slug Shot will lay them dead. 


The striped bug does not alarm, 

Dust with Slug Shot, he does no harm ; 
My Tatties was an excellent crop, 

The Market Price I got the top. 


The cabbage worm, that ugly pest, 
Of all I’ve tried Slug Shot’s the best ; 
I dust all around before a rain, 

The eating worm ne’er eats again. 


My Tomato vines I dust all around, 

The big, green worm falls on the ground; 
No bugs upon the vines I see, 

Slug Shot kills worm, and bug, and flea. 


Grasshoppers on destruction bent, 

In thousands on my Melons went ; 

But good Slug Shot withstood the charge, 
My Melons now are good and large. 

My Pumpkin vines no longer droops, 
With big, black Beetles at the roots ; 

I dust the Slug Shot all around, 

My pumpkins weigh one hundred pounds. 


My Cucumbers, they look so nice, 

Slug Shot just keeps them free from lice ; 
Vines vigorous, much fruit I got, 

By application of Slug Shot. 

When gray Bugs on my Beets do come, 
Apply Slug Shot, the trick is done ; 

It saved my crop of Beans and Pease, 

On Egg Plants, too, it killed the fleas. 


Let farmers, gardeners, fruiters know, 

Their plants and trees would better grow ; 

A window flower grown in a pot, 

It pays to dust them with Slug Shot. 
GEORGE Cooper, Canadian, Texas. 


Notre—Canadian isin Northeastern Texas 
on the Canadian River, the home of our 
poet. 


Sold by Seed Dealers. 


HOUDANS. 
HITE WANDOTTES. 
Quality Unexcelled. 
Birds of my strains have won at many of 
the best shows in New England. Bred 
for business. Stock for sale. Eggs for 
hatching $1.00 per setting. Satisfaction 


guaranteed. MRS. G. A. NORRIS, 
Box 28, LEBANON, MAINE. 


A POULTRY ACCOUNT BOOK 


containing yearly egg record and other 
valuable features, 25c. postpaid. 


F. F, DEANE, 


48 Oliver Street, 


Boston, Mass. 


EGGS, 13 for $1.00,“from ex. 4 
» choice matings of standard breed 
White Wyandottes, the best general 
urpose fowl in existence. Send 
es ees tive price-list (it’s 
PW. W. WELLS, Prop, 
Reliable Poultry Yards, 
1 Wall Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


INCUBATOR 
is Practical. 


VICTOR 


The IMPROVED VIC- 
TOR INCUBATOR & 
hatches all the fertile 


eges,issimple,durable, J 
and easily operated. 

168 page catalogue contain- 
ing complete information and 


thousands of testimonials 
sent free by addressing 
Geo. Ertel Company, Quincy, IIL 
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Poultry Keeping as an Adjunct to Farm- 
ing. 
(Written for the Poultryman and Pomologist.) 


I recently enjoyed a call on a young 
farmer who is making quite a specialty of 
fresh eggs and market poultry. He has 
about 150 hens (having last year in- 
creased the number of birds usually kept), 
mostly Barred Rocks, the balance are S. 
C. Brown Leghorns. They are kept 
yarded. The hens are quartered on 
sandy land. No grass grows in the yards, 
but the fowls are liberally supplied with 
green food summer and winter. Fresh 
eggs delivered weekly at retail prices to 
customers is the principal source of in- 
come. He aims to raise sufficient pullets 
each year to replace the hens which are 
sold off to the summer and fall trade. 
The young cockerels are sold for broilers. 

This farmer believes that after one gets 
the right breed for his business he should 
stick to that breed and improve it, rather 
than changing from one breed to another. 
He never crosses different breeds. He 
doesn’t think there is any best breed in 
the class suited to one’s purpose, but be- 
lieves the breed one likes best will get 
the best care, hence will be the most 
satisfactory. The Barred Rocks are the 
fowls for him. They produce the class of 
eggs his customers call for, they object 
quite strongly to Leghorn eggs. Again, 
when a hundred or more hens are sold 
it makes quite a difference in the receipts 
whether they are Rocks or Leghorns. 
This last breed has never been satisfac- 
tory layers. With few exceptions an or- 
dinary poultry fence will confine the 
Rocks, but it takes an extra tall fence to 
yard Leghorns and then he says some 
are almost sure to fly out andin a _ short 
time will do great damage to the crops. 
A pen of eighteen Rocks not covered 
over setting on 270 eggs was a pretty 
sight. 

The egg record from this flock was not 
large in January and February but during 
the first four months of this year they laid 
$100 worthof eggs. This man spoke of 
some who claims that too or more hens 
could not be kept to give as large profit 
per fowl as a small flock does. He be- 
lieves if the large number is divided into 
small flocks there will be just as good re- 
sults. Itis just so many small flocks. 
He said some think there is but little 
work in caring for 300 or more fowls, 
but he finds there is considerable work 
with 150 fowls but he likes this kind of 
work. 

This farmer believes in home-grown 
poultry food. It cheapens the rations. 
Considerable corn is grown, this is fed on 
the cob, the ears being broken once or 
twice. Talks of sewing apiece of buck- 
wheat. Potatoes, cabbage, turnips, etc., 
are fed liberally. Beets are reserved for 
spring feeding. Theroot crops are cut 
into two or three pieces. Each morning 
the fowls receive mash. One morning a 
kettle of oats are boiled and the shorts 
and meal mixed in, the next morning 
vegetables take the place of the cooked 
oats inthe mash. At noon green food 
or a light feed of grain is given. At night 
corn and wheat. 


The yards are set to apple trees of his 
own growing. He grows them from 
seed, then grafts them. Why aren’t such 
trees better than western grown ones? 

An incubator, as well as hens and home- 
made brooders are used. Fertility has 
been very poor until quite late in the 
spring. The brooders are run under cov- 
er, he prefers them to hens. About 
twenty-five hens are kept together. The 
eggs were running so low in fertility he 
discarded one pen and used three cocks 
with two breeding pens and alternates 
them. This gives each bird a rest each 
week. The eggs are now hatching bet- 
ter. One year hatching quite a number 
of chicks with hens he averaged seven 
chicks per hen. E. T. PERKINS. 


Food for Chickens. 
(Written for the Poultryman and Pomologist.) 


Nine-tenths of all poultrymen make the 
greater part of their food ration corn or 
Indian meal. Now this will do where 
chickens are intended for broilers, but 
those that are for breeders or laying 
stock a ration of pin-head oatmeal, 
cracked peas, millet, clover seed, and 
cracked wheat, fed dry, is much to be 
preferred to cracked corn, until chicks 
are big enough to eat a mixture of wheat, 
barley, oats, buckwheat, and a little 
kaffir corn. Use two parts of the best 
wheat to one of barley, oats, and buck- 
wheat. Wheat screenings and burnt 
wheat are expensive foods as a rule, for 
the feeding value of them. If these foods 
were fed there would not be so much 
talk about the ‘‘ standard is too high.’’ 
Bone and muscle food is what is wanted 
in all young animals and a food that will 
put on fat is not a desirable food for 
breeding stock. 

Our Canadian brothers outrival us in 
specimens of our breeds when they are 
weighed, for the very reason that corn is 
not fedso much in that country. The 
same can be said of those in England and 
France : little corn is given to poultry in 
those countries, as itis more expensive. 
Hence we see there the larger, finely- 
developed specimens, and the breeders in 
this country who feed these foods are the 
ones that win at the shows much to their 
competitors’ chagrin, who cannot see why 
they got left as they bred from good 
stock, took the best of care of them, but 
when they were weighed they were found 
wanting. Then they put out the cry 
“standard is too high.’’ We want robust, 
vigorous, well-developed specimens, and 
those birds will score more every time 
than one that is undersized and not prop- 
erly developed. I do not mean an over- 
grown coarse specimen. Those are not 
wanted or entertained with any good jndge 
in comparison with fine stock. 

This food, together with a good grass 
run with plenty of good grit, cannot tail to 
bring forth good cockerels and pullets if 
the breeding stock was what it should be. 
One essential thing also is to always have 
plenty of fresh water in reach of the 
chicks. This is neglected in many in- 
stances in my observations, 

Gro. W. TARBELL. 


Feeding Ducklings. 
(Written for the Poultryman and Pomologist.) 


The first fourteen days of a duck’s life 
is considered the most delicate of any- 
thing in the poultry line. After they have 
passed fourteen days safely, there is very 
little danger of any dying whatever. 
The best feed for ducklings up to 2 weeks 
old is the following: One part green food, 
such as cut green rye, wheat, or oats 
(this should be very young and tender 
for best results ), one part corn meal, 
one part second grade or No. 2 flour, two 
parts wheat bran, with five per cent. 
coarse sand about the consistency of 
sugar, and five per cent. of good beef 
scrap. Mix this into a crumbly mass 
with cold water and feed on boards a foot 
square. Feed just what they will eat up 
clean four times a day, and always scrape 
their boards after eating. Give them just 
water enough to drink, and a chance to 
just get their beaks in ; for if they have a 
chance they will drown themselves in 
double quick time. After two weeks in- 
crease the amount of beef scrap to eight 
per cent. and don’t change the feed for- 
mula in the least until they are ready for 
the fattening pens. Then this should be 
their ration: one part bran, one part 
flour, two parts corn meal, one part cut 
corn stalks or rye, and 12 per cent. of 
beef scraps. They will fatten for market 
in two weeks on this feed, and they 
should have a pond to themselves during 
the fattening period, as their feathers 
will bring a much higher price than those 
not having access to a pond of water. 

FRED L. Davis. 

Speonk, Long Island. 


The Maine Board of Agriculture and 
Poultry. 


I notice that the annual field day at the 
Maine Experiment Station in June is to 
be replaced by four days this year, and 
lectures are to be given each day. A part 
of one day is to be devoted to poultry. 
Here is an excellent chance to see the 
State’s poultry plant and the methods 
employed there. If poultrymen show an 
interest in what the Board of Agriculture 
has planned for them it will undoubtedly 
encourage it to do still more for the poul- 
try industry. Those who can ought to go 
to Orono for a day or more. 

Secretary McKeen in Board bulletin 
No. t wishes the farrners who want insti- 
tutes held in their towns to make it known 
to the members of the Board of Agricul- 
ture from their counties. Also to suggest 
subjects to be treated at the institutes. 
Here is a chance for poultrymen to try 
and get the Board of Agriculture inter- 
ested in this branch of stock husbandry 
so that they will give more instruction at 
institutes, etc., on poultry culture. Our 
member from York Co. in a private let- 
ter says he sees no reason why the poul- 
try business should not receive some at- 
tention in our institutes. I have no doubt 
but th at if sufficient interest is shown in 
this matter the Board will give the poul- 
trymen aid. E. T. PERKINS. 
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Fruit Farms and Poultry. 


A fruit farm upon which is grown small 
fruit may not, at first thought offer very 
tempting inducements in the way of 
keeping poultry, but when it is consid- 
ered that only a limited period of the 
year is devoted to the bearing and ripen- 
ing of fruit, while quite a long interval 
intervenes from the ending of one season 
to the beginning of another, then it will 
be seen that this interval opens the way 
for the occupancy of the ground by poul- 
try. It is true that poultry will com- 
pletely destroy the blossoms and _ rip- 
ening fruit that they can reach. At such 
periods the range to them of the fruit 
patches is not available, and the matter 
should therefore be systemized a little. 

Let us examine a fruit farm upon which 
are grown strawberries, raspberries, 
blackberries, apples, peaches, pears, 
grapes or any other fruit. In the first 
place, no sensible fruit grower will ex- 
pect good results unless he has his or- 
chards of standard trees free from the 
intrusion of small varieties. The orchard 
is therefore vacant, as far as the land is 
concerned; that is, it is occupied only 
above the reach of fowls. If partition 
fences be made, which can be cheaply 
done of laths, fowls can have the run of 
the orchards without hindrance in any 
manner to the growing fruit. The fowls 
are beneficial rather than injurous. 
Strawberries come into bearing sooner 
than other fruits and therefore are soon- 
est gathered. When the crop is off let 
the poultry in. This gives them a fresh 
range. Cultivation of the berries may 
still be done for the freshly turned earth 
will be only the more inviting. Next in 
season will be raspberries, then black- 
berries. Into each field, in turn, the 
fowls may be allowed to go, and the oc- 
casional change from one field to another 
will be the means of securing more eggs 
and healthier poultry. The orchard is 


then ready for them at any time, and by) 


taking advantage of all the circumstances 
a poultry and fruit farm may be combined. 

No business man who is in possession 
of two or more floors of a building thinks 
for a moment of losing the space gained 
from the upper stories, nor should a fruit 
grower allow the land to be useless 
while the trees are bearing oridle. Fowls 
do not deprive the land of anythnig nor 
do they require any more care in the 
orchard than when located elsewhere, but 
they keep at work industriously in the 
endeavor to catch insects, both on the 
trunks of the trees, among the vines, 
from the cultivated ground, and amid the 
grass and stubble. Nor is this all. Their 
droppings serve as manure, enriching the 


soil and feeding the growing trees, the) 


distribution of the manure being done by 
the fowls themselves during their con- 
stant ramblings. The proper utilization 


of fruit farms may be carried further, for | 
They would | 


bees should be included. 
not only secure and store away honey, 


but assist in the matter of fertilizing the | 


blossoms. It is to the economical appli- 
cation of every pursuit possible on a fruit 
farm to which we desire to attract atten- 
tion. 
be produced without any of them being 
brought in conflict with another. A 
good, well-managed flock of fowls will 
easily pay all the expenses incurred in an 
orchard, and considering that they re- 
quire no extra space, are sure to prove 
profitable.— Poultry Keeper. 


Subscribe for THE POULTRYMAN AND 
POMOLOGIST, 25 cents per year. 


} 
| 
} 
| 
| 


| should be levelled up in the fall to prevent | 


Fruit, poultry, eggs and honey may | ice forming around the trunks.—Ameri- 


Planting Fruit Trees in the Poultry 
Yard. 


There are many places on the farm 
where trees can be planted with advan- 
tage, and it is surprising how very slow 
some are to take advantage of the im- 
provement that can be thus made. All 
sorts of stock appreciate shade in summer, 


| and the cold blasts of winter are less pen- 
| etrable when the barns are protected by a 


substantial row of evergreens. Now that 
poultry-keeping is receiving increasing at- 
tention, the yards where the birds spend 
their days are by the wide awake keepers, 
made as comfortable as possible to the 
flocks. During a visit to Dentonia Park 
Farm, near Toronto, where a very large 
poultry business isin operation, we no- 
ticed that the numerous, long, narrow 
yards, extending down a southern incline 
from the range of houses, were planted 
with plum trees down the center of each, 
and grape-vines along the wire fence di- 
visions. Besides plums, apples, cherries, 
quince, peaches, or pears, and even bush 
fruits, will answer well in districts where 
they will do well. The shade the trees 
will provide will more than compensate 
for the outlay and labor, as the fowls will 
be healthier, lay more eggs, and the 
young birds will grow faster. Bushes and 
vines provide more green food than one 
would think, as the lower leaves as well 
as the fruit will be kept trimmed off, to say 
nothing of the bugs, worms, etc. Another 
thing, the fowls will get abundant exer- 
cise jumping for leaves and insects. An 
American poultryman, F. F. Davison, re- 
ferring to this subject in the Reliable Poul- 
try Journal, states that he has abundance 
of grapes and gooseberries in his yards, 
and it is remarkable the fruit he gets 
after the hens have taken the product of 
the lower branches. One grapevine 
yielded 60 pounds of fruit of superior 
quality. Mr. Davison gets fruit trees at 
from $8.00 to $12.00 per 100, guaranteed 
to grow. Once started, they grow practi- 
cally without more expense. Then look 
at the results : Abundance of shade, green 


| food, insects and exercise for the fowls, 


all the fruit needed for the family and 
much to sell, besides the beauty of fruit 
trees laden with blossoms and later with 
fruit. 

Remember that a tree rightly started 
will grow right away from one poorly 
started. Dig the holes deep and broad, 
and get good loam soil to fill in around 
the roots. First putinsome good dirt, 
and then, holding the tree in the center of 
the hole, put in some good, fine dirt on 
the root, at the same time shaking the 
tree or plant so that the dirt will settle 
around and between the little fine roots. 
Press the earth firmly around and over the 
roots, and fill up the hole until within six 
inches of the top, pressing it down firmly. 
The balance of the hole should be filled in 
loosely. In the chicken yard always plant 
deeper than the tree stood in the ground 
previously, as the chickens scratch out a 
basin around the trunk. These and 
other depressions underneath the trees 


can Poultry Advocate. 


The cutting off of large branches, as is 
acommon practice, is sure, sooner or 
later, to result in the destruction of the 
tree ; for in spite of all that can be done, 
the wounded part will not be covered with 


/new bark before decay has commenced, 


which once it has begun, cannot be ar- 
rested and is sure to extend into the cen- 


| first-class 


ter of the tree and ultimately rot it away 
and leave the tree a mere shell, which 
soon dies or is blown down by the winds. 
If we go through a natural growth of 
young forest trees we see the lower 
branches generally dying off before they 
have attained a growth of two inches in 
diameter. Nature does this by causing the 
overshadowing tops and foliage to deprive 
them of sunlight and air. This is nature’s 
mode of pruning, and by it we obtain tim- 
ber of great length and free of unsound 
knots and similar blemishes. On lawns, 
and similar positions where such condi- 
tions do not come into play, these lower 
limbs or branches do not die off, but keep 
extending themselves horizontally and al- 
low the tree to develop its individual 
character.— Farm Journal. 


A Large and Increasing Business. 


The Prairie State Incubator Co. write 
under date of May 24th that they are 
having splendid reports from the ma- 
chines sent out this year. Although pos- 
sessing the best facilities for manufactur- 
ing Incubators and Brooders of any man- 
ufacturer in the country, and running the 
works day and night all winter, the trade 
was so heavy, that they were unable to 
handle more than 60 per cent. of the or- 
ders. In one day alone they received 
orders for 502 Incubators and Brooders, 
while the sales generally run from 150 to 
300 per day. This successful business 
has been built up because of the intrinsic 
merit of the machines, and from all parts 
of the world have come testimonials from 
satisfied customers speaking in highest 
praise of the machines adapted to work 
in any locality or climate. 

Any of our readers interested in incu- 
bators and brooders should write for one 
of their large illustrated catalogues, 
which will be sent free on request. 


Squabs. 


Sqnabs are very easily raised, as the 
old birds attend to the feeding, and there 
is a good market for them in most towns 
and cities at a fair price. Pigeons do 
well in confinement, and but little ground 
is required. The Homer or a _ cross 
between a Runt and Homer is preferred 
for breeders, and should be of good size 
and light or white in color. From 7 to 
Io pairs of squabs are raised by each pair 
oi pigeons in the course of a year, and 
these sell at from 30 cents to $1.00 a pair. 
Large, plump birds, free from dark pin- 
feathers are very attractive, and it is not 
a difficult matter to establish a reputation 
for them and build up a considerable 
trade, even in small towns. In large 
cities there is an unlimited market for a 

product.—Ovregon Poultry 
Journal, ‘ 


Poultrymen who have trouble about 
the food for young chicks should try 
Goldthwaite’s Continental Poultry Food. 


We have used it this season with the best ~ 


ofsuccess. The first three days it is 


/simply scalded and fed to the chicks. 


After the chicks are three or four days 
old, corn meal is added, making the mix- 
ture one-third meal, two-thirds Continent- 
al Poultry Food. The chicks grow well, 
feather rapidly, and are entirely free from 
bowel troubles. 

We have used the food for laying hens 
with satisfactory results, and are more 


| than pleased with it asa food for chick- 


ens. It costs but $1.50 per cwt. Manu- 
factured by E. H. Doble & Co., West 
Quincy, Mass., who will send samples 
free to any of our readers upon application. 
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not a brown—and black in hackle and tail 
I think should be excluded, certainly in 
hackle. By having both sexes clear in 
hackle, it will be easier to breed the right 
style of male birds, and I think such a 
color scheme will readily lend itself to the 
system of single matings for both sexes. 
By observing these three points great im- 
provement can be made in the standard 
and the merits of the breed more prom- 
inently brought before the public. 

Some time ago I wrote for the Poultry 
Monthly an article advocating pea combs 
for this breed, and by consulting the files 
of that paper the committee can find my 
reasons in extenso for so doing. My cor- 
respondent says, ‘‘ Your article on pea 
combs was replied to by John Lowe. He 
knows more now than he did then, as he 
has a flock of quite good pea combs. ”’ 
In his reply he intimated that no one ever 
saw or could produce good pea combs 
upon this breed. I knew better, for Ihad 
bred such birds and seen others bred by 
other persons. And it seems that Mr. 
Lowe now has done the same thing. In 
fact, if this style of comb were the one 
required, in three years the single and 
rose combs would practically disappear. 

I trust that the committee will take up 
this work of revision in a broad and 
liberal minded spirit and prepare a 
standard that will lead to a rapid im- 
provement in the breed and put it upon 
a firm foundation for recognition by the 
American Poultry Association. As a 
Rhode Islander I am anxious that the 
best interests of the breed should be 
consulted and that it shall become one 
to reflect credit upon the state whose 
name it bears. The motto of the state 
is the single word ‘‘Hope,’’ and _ that 
word expresses my feelings for the 
future of the Rhode Island Red. It has 
in it the making of a very beautiful and 
useful breed, one that will be of perma- 
nent value to the great poultry industry. 
But its prospects can be blighted and its 
future destroyed if short sighted selfish- 
ness is allowed to prevail in the councils 
ofits promoters. A real breeder doesn’t 
wish a standard that any style of type and 
coloring will fit, but one which describes 
the best and most distinctive type in the 
breed with the richest and purest coloring. 
He doesn’t wish to breed ‘‘most of his 
stock Sundays from the farms in Tiverton 
and Westport,’’ but to produce from his 
own yards and his own matings typically 
shaped and richly colored birds. I do 
not pretend to be a prophet and to 
possess any powers of foresight denied 
to the rest of mankind, but any student 
of the history of breeds can, if he will, 
find plenty of examples of breeds which 
had a bright morning of promise which 
was darkened before noon and ended in 
pitchy night, simply because their ad- 
mirers sought personal interests rather 
than the interests of the breeds. But 
such a fate, I pray, may not be reserved 
for the Rhode Island Red. It need not 
be if proper steps are taken to prevent it; 
it will be if the lessons of experience are 
overlooked and neglected. This com- 
mittee has a grave responsibility resting 
upon it. May it discharge its duties so 
that the future will be free from regrets. — 
Hi. S. Babcock in American Fancier. 


Process For Canning Eggs. 


Although the fact is not generally 
known, eggs are put to many other uses 
than as an article of food. They are used 
extensively in the finishing and glazing of 
manufactured articles such as leather 
goods and calico, in the manufacture of 
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glue, the brightening of coffee after it is 
roasted and by bakers and confectioners 
in the manufacture of candies. There is 
much waste in the use of eggs for these 
purposes, because those manufacturers 
who use the whites of the eggs have no 
need for the yolks. Consequently the 
loss. Dealers who have in mind the best 
interests of the trade have been experi- 
menting recently in separating the yolk 
from the white and selling each separate- 
ly. The plan was first tried by a Chicago 
baker, who attempted it for his own bene- 
fit. Last year one of the large packing 
firms at Chicago began the regular busi- 
ness of separating and canning eggs for 
the trade. Last spring the Armour Pack- 
ing Company of that city canned about 
2,000 cases of eggs. 

The process of separating and canning 
eggs is very simple. Canning time occurs 
in the spring and early summer, at the 
season when dealers are placing eggs in 
cold storage, and when prices are at their 
lowest point. Boys break the eggs and 
separate the whites from the yolks. Each 
is placed in a different can, which is 
sealed as fast as filled and placed in a 
room, the temperature of which is about 
8 degrees, Fahrenheit. The substance of 
the egg is frozen hard and it remains in 
that condition until sold and used. There 
are three different kinds of canned eggs, 
one each in which the yolk and white is 
separated, and the third, a mixture of 
both. The eggs are put up in one, two 
and four-gallon cans. An advantage of 
canned eggs, as a manufactured product, 
is the facility for handling them when ship- 
pedto a great distance. The cost of 
transportation and duty imposed in ex- 
porting cases of eggs to foreign countries 
is almost prohibitive at present, but with 
eggs separated, canned and packed in 
boxes, the cost will be materially reduced. 
Another process of handling eggs which 
the Armour Company has been experi- 
menting with for about a year is Ccondens- 
ing. All of the nutrition is preserved, and 
a case containing thirty dozen eggs may 
be packed in a very small space. The 
eggs are dried by being broken and 
placed on plates of grass heated to a very 
high temperature, where they remain 
until every particle of moisture has been 
evaporated. The residue consists of a 
powder-like composition, resembling. in 
color the yolk oi a hard boiled egg. Itis 
packed in air-tight cans and will keep in 
either a hot or a cold climate. Its use is 
especially adapted for tropical climates or 
on board ships which lack refrigerator 
service.—Kansas City Star. 


The Busy Hen. 


It is the busy hen that is profitable on 
the farm. This is not saying that none 
other are profitable, but as a rule it is 
safe to select the busy hen. The average 
farmer cannot afford to spend too much 
time with fancy fowls. By fancy fowls we 
do not mean such as are pure-bred, but 
such as are bred for fancy points. We 
would have them possessed of utility 
points, and if these are found in con- 
junction with fancy ones, all the better. 
The average farmer wants a good grade 
of fowls that will get down to business 
without having to be treated as if they 
belonged to the royal family, and yet 
they need right royal treatment if they 
are to produce good results. We do not 
favor scrub fowls any more than we do 
the purely fancy fowls. The latter is a 
show bird and the former shows how 
easy it is to lose money on_ poultry. 
Occasionally the scrubbiest knid of a hen 


will lay scores of eggs and be happy and 
will make her owner happy, but she is 
the exception rather than the rule. 

As no farm is complete without poul- 
try, it behooves the farmer to keep such 
flocks as will serve his purposes. If the 
kind he now has are doing fairly well, 
why would it not be a good plan to have 
some that will do a little better? He 
may have an even grade of fowls of some 
of the many good breeds, and by pro- 
viding them good quarters, with plenty 
of the right kind of feed, he will not be 
fooling away his time with them. When 
anything on the farm is profitable it is a 
pleasure to keep it so, but when it is on 
the down grade there is a tendency to get 
rid of it or slight it, and we are inclined 
to the opinion that this is one reason 
why so many flocks are neglected on the 
farm. They are not profitable and the 
owner feels that it is a waste of time to do 
anything for them. Keep the hens busy; 
feed them so they will be busy; house 
them so they will havea willingness to be 
busy, and it will not matter so much wheth- 
er they score 97 or 87 points. Some pro- 
vision ought to be made by the farmer to 
have a score arranged for profit along egg 
and meat production lines, and the fowl 
that will score highest along such lines 
will be the fowl for him. Every farmer 
can take almost any of the pure-bred 
fowls and by judicious and _ skillful man- 
agenient make them profitable, and it is 
much easier to do this with well-defined 
breeds than with a lot of nondescripts. 
When they are all alike the demands for 
one of them will suit the whole lot. Keep 
good fowls and keep them busy. Keep 
yourself busy in keeping them clean and 
healthy, and they will be productive.— 
Lowa Homestead. 


New England Light Brahma Club. 


At the annual meeting of the New 
England Light Brahma Club, the follow- 
officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: President, Philander Williams, 
Taunton, Mass.; vice-presidents, E. C. 
Benton, Waverley, Mass.;C. S. Newell, 
Lisbon Falls, Maine; George Davis, East 
Montpelier, Vt.; J. F. Watson, Nashua, 
New Hampshire; C. P. Nettleton, Shel- 
ton, Conn.; secretaries, G. W. Cromack, 
Stoneham, Mass.; A. J. Rowan, Belmont, 
Mass.; treasurer, George V. Fletcher, 
Belmont, Mass.; executive committee, 
H. H. Bumford, Waltham, Mass.; Chas. 
A. Wheeler, Brighton, Mass.; J. W. 
Shaw, Brockton, Mass.; W. B. Atherton, 
Randolph, Mass.; A. R. Sharp, Taunton, 
Mass.; H. N. Rollins, Woodville, Mass. ; 
Frank P. Hill, Allston, Mass.; S. P. 
Chase, Reading, Mass.; F. D. Lesture, 
Winchester, N. H.; R. R. Littlefield, 
Brockton, Mass.; H. B. May, Natick, 
Mass.; J. P. Keating, Westboro, Mass. 

An invitation was received from the 
Boston Poultry Association, to exhibit 
with them at Mechanics’ Building in Jan- 
uary, 1901, and asking that a committee 
from the club be appointed to confer with 
the B. P. A., and to arrange matters for 
that event. The question of holding a 
club show, to be judged by the score- 
card, was discussed. I. K. Felch made 
a strong argument for the score-card, and 
he was ably reinforced by Judge H. B. 
May, and others. It was emphatically a 
score-card crowd. A show of the club 
in the future seems to be one of the 
probabilities. 

The secretary was instructed to prepare 
a catalogue, as the demand for such is 
world wide, the last call coming from the 
University of Bonn, on the Rhine, Ger- 
many. 
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NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS. 


Indications point to an unusually large 
crop of fruit of all kinds this season. The 
Massachusetts crop report calls the fruit 
bloom ‘‘the heaviest in years in all sec- 
tions and for all kinds of fruit.’’ In Maine 
the conditions are the same. The fruit 
trees were white with blossoms, while 
there is almost a total absence of the in- 
sect enemies. 

The tent caterpillars are scarce and 
seem to confine their depredations al- 
most exclusively to the wild cherries. 

If the farmers would use a little effort 
at this time in destroying the nests con- 
taining the worms, the slaughter would 
be so effective that these pests would not 
menace our orchards again. Why not 
cut and burn the wild cherry trees any- 
way? It willdo something toward ex- 
terminating the Black Knot, as well as 
the Tent Caterpillar. 


The raising of squabs for market is on 
the increase, and we note that several 
Maine poultrymen are breeding pigeons 
as a side issue. 

Mr. E. F. Barry of Machias is doing 
quite a business with pigeons. From the 
Machias Union we \earn that he has re- 
cently made a shipment of fancy White 
French Runts to a New York breeder. 

Mr. Barry imported some English 
Dragoons from Chesterfield, England, 
this spring, and has some young stock 
bred from them already. 


raising squab: for market, two shipments 
having bee1 made recently to Boston, 
where they brought the highest market 
price. Itis his intention to build up a 
flock of 600 pairs of breeders for market 
squab raising, besides a hundred or more 
pairs of fancy stock to supply other pig- 
eon fanciers. At present he has about 
200 birds at the farm. 


We would direct attention to the able 
article on Buff Cochins which appears in 
this issue. This article was written by 
Mr. W. H. Scovil for the American 
Poultry Journal Wt presents a lucid 
description of the style of Buff Cochins 
that win under the careful judge. As the 
standard demand for color in all buff 
breeds is the same as for the Cochin, 
breeders of anything buff should read 
and digest the article. Mr. Scovil knows 
the good birds, knows how to describe 
them, and knows how to breed them. 

We have seen some poultry enthusiasts 
in our time. We have seen many who 
might well be called cranks. We have 
listened to their stories and estimates of 
profit to be derived from hens, but the 
wildest and most erratic imagination of 
anyone we have met, cannot compare 
with the ‘‘ careful estimates’’ which the 
promoters of the Belgian Hare boom are 
giving out regarding the profits of rabbit 
breeding. Allowing each pair of these 
rabbits to breed only one-half the full pro- 
ducing capacity, we find that in five years 
the progeny from a single pair may 
amount to five billion rabbits, which num- 
ber will more than double every two 
months thereafter. Then estimating the 
rabbits to weigh six pounds each and to 
be worth twenty cents per pound, or to be 
more “‘ conservative” call them one dol- 
lar each, and the value of what may 
reasonably be supposed to be raised in 
ten years, starting with a single pair, 
makes a figure representing twelve thou- 
sand times the entire wealth of the world. 
To produce the food for these animals 
would require a farm five times as large 
as the earth, and to water them for one 
year would require three oceans the size 
of the Pacific, provided each rabbit drank 
one quart per day, which is, we presume, 
a ‘‘ conservative estimate.’’ 

When we consider what the rabbit has 
done for Australia, and the Gipsy Moth 
for Massachusetts, because of the ‘‘natural 
increase according to a given ratio by 
geometrical progression,”? we shall hesi- 
tate some time before turning our hen 
houses into rabbit hutches and our incu- 
bators into kindling- wood. 


Never use sawdust in a poultry house. 
The fowls in eating grain will get more 
or less of it and when packed in the crop 
will produce the worst kind of crop 
bound. There are plenty of other good 
materials which can be used for litter, 


The main object of the pigeon farm is | Let sawdust alone, 


Three Requisites of Success. 


Failures in the various pursuits called 
“business,’’ or, in other words, mercan- 
tile ventures, are usually attributed to 
three causes— first, lack of ability; sec- 
ond, lack of capital; and third, too much 
competition, whereby the supply is ren- 
dered greater than the demand, and 
hence a cutting of prices to get rid of an 
overstock, which results in such a 
sacrifice that the firm connot prosper, 
and therefore fails. 

Raising poultry for profit, when it 
takes the nature of a business, can be 
compared to other pursuits of a similar 
object, and must, like all mercantile 
ventures, be run on business principles, 
or certain failure will be the result. The 
majority of poultry plants are run for 
profit, and are either a distinct business 
by themselves, or are a part of a general 
dairy, fruit or farm business. The 
minority are run at a loss, and are 
usually conducted by wealthy amateurs. 
who enter into the pursuit for a fad, or 
to gratify a love for poultry keeping, or 
perhaps to improve the different breeds, 
willing to sacrifice the money for the 
good of the industry, and with no idea of 
profit. 

Raising poultry for profit is subject to 
two of the three influences which govern 
any other business pursuit. It requires 
ability and capital, but so far has not 
been affected by the third, namely, com- 
petition, over-production and its con- 
sequent disasters. 

The first quality necessary, therefore, 
either in an ordinary business pursuit, or 
in raising poultry, is ability. There are 
thousands and thousands o1 small flocks 
of poultry throughout this country which 
add many welcome dollars to the other 
crops ofa farm and produce the bulk of 
all our eggs. There are alsoa few hun- 
dred large poultry plants, housing from 
300 to 1,000 or more head. These, both 
large and small, are run on_ strictly 
business principles, as their success year 
after year denotes, and the profit realized 
from them shows conclusively the ability 
of the men running them. When this 
ability can accumulate money itis turned 
into capital, which is invested in enlarg- 
ing the plant, and the business continues 
to grow in proportion. 

Now, when any pursuit is prosperous 
it does not attract our attention specially 
because we see at a glance that with its 
system and business principles and the 
ability of the people running it, it is 
bound to succeed. We therefore pass 
it by and stop at a well-equipped plant 
where we realize at once that plenty of 
capital has been invested, and where in 
appearance everything should be pros- 
perous, but where on the contrary every- 
thing is a failure. The capital in this 
case is being sacrificed through the lack 
of ability to turn it into a profitable chan- 
nel. 

Raising poultry is a peculiar and at the 
some time a fascinating pursuit. The 
person who enters into it must, above all, 
have a fondness for it. It at no time be- 
comes mechanical and commonplace. 
The foreman of a canning factory would 
not therefore succeed in raising chickens 
if he ran them on the same principle he 
had been running his canning room on. 
As each season comes around, there is 
something new, something different to 
learn about chickens. As a rule it is all 
in the line of improvement, and with an 
aim to be more successful each year. 
When disaster and bad luck overtakes 
the breeder, it is his great fondness for 
the pursuit which carries him through. 
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The Buff Cochin. 


Every year brings many new beginners 
into the ranks of poultry raisers. No 
doubt the larger number of these devote 
their energies to raising poultry and eggs 
for market — the utility side ofthe busi- 
ness, so to speak. This is as it should be, 
and if pure bred stock is selected and 
reasonable care exercised, success will 
eventually crown their efforts. A large 
number, however, are starting in along 
the fancy lines, being actuated by a de- 
sire to produce as good or better than 
any one else in the business. Among 
both these classes the Buff Cochin is 
finding many new friends, but the former 
having less regard for ‘‘outside appear- 
ances’’ are usually content with a good 
showing on the credit side of the ac- 
count, rather than on fine points that go 
to make up the fanciers’ ideal. For the 
benefit of the latter class I offer what I 
consider a description of a perfect Buff 
Cochin. Many just starting in to breed 
this noble variety seem to be all at sea 
concerning the requirements of a strictly 
up-to-date Buff Cochin. IfI may touch 
on any points to interest or instruct older 
members, or the more advanced classes 
of the fraternity I will be truly thankful, 
but such is not primarily my object, be- 
lieving as I do that the standard, and 
their own individual ideas, are all the 
tutors requisite. 


THE MALE. 
The beak must be short, stout, 
well formed and gently curved to 


the point, in color yellow. The eyes, of 
medium size, mild in expression, color a 
rich bay, or reddish. I consider the color 
of the eye an important feature. Noth- 
ing adds more to the beauty of the other- 
wise good specimen than a fine eye. A 
dull gray or pearl eye is an abomina- 
tion and must not be considered as ap- 
proaching perfection. 

The comb: Single, of medium size, 
low in front, and nicely rounded to rear, 
and divided into five even points, the 
center one being the highest; notches 
should be moderately deep, nearly one- 
half the depth of the comb, measuring 
from extremity of points to base. More 
than six points or less than four should 
be considered very objectionable. The 
comb should be firm, fine in texture, 
stout at base, perfectly erect, straight 
from front to rear, and without wrinkle or 
side sprigs; in color bright red. A good 
comb goes a long way toward the general 
beauty of the Buff Cochin, while a bad 
comb destroys the pleasing effects of 
many good qualities. Too much stress 
cannot be placed on well rounding from 
front to rear. This is very important; 
the flat, straight on top style is very 
faulty, and judges should cut severely for 
this defect. 

The head: Small to medium in size, 
broad and full, slightly prominent over 
eyes, deep in face, which must be of fine 
texture and bright red. The head should 
seem short, but neat. Anything ap- 
proaching a coarse, long or snaky head 
of a Buff Cochin is out of place, and not 
to be tolerated. A well-defined junction 
of the head and neck adds very much to 
the beauty of the bird, as does also a 
liberal showing of fine short upright 
feathers on either side of the comb. The 
wattles must be of good length and well- 
rounded, fine, smooth, thin and bright 
red. The earlobes must be well devel- 
oped —hanging nearly or quite two- 
thirds as low as the wattles, very fine, 
smooth and soft, in color bright red, free 
from white or any discoloration whatever. 
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It is highly important that both wattles 
and earlobes be fine in texture and thin, 
as a coarse, thick, heavy formation will 
come far short of presenting the graceful 
appearance that is so necessary. The 
neck must be short, well-proportioned 
and beautifully curved. The curve should 
begin at the juncture of head and neck 
and continue to back. The hackle plu- 
mage (long, narrow feathers, covering 
the neck ) should be very long and abun- 
dant, sweeping back well over the 
shoulders, forming at the base the front 
portion of a nicely curved back. The 
back in reality extends from the base of 
the neck to the tail, but as the forward 
part is covered by the long flowing 
hackle just described and the rear by a 
profuse mass of feathers known as the 
cushion or saddle, it makes the back ap- 
parently very short and must be of great 
Gye and well rounded from side to 
side. 

The shoulders just at base of hackle 
should be very broad and rather flat 
from points of wing bows. When wing is 
very full and round it gives the appear- 
ance of a broad full shoulder. The sad- 
dle or cushion consists of a profuse mass 
of long, narrow, soft feathers beginning 
near the base of hackle and continuing to 
and mingling with the fluff and under- 
plumage oftail. In form very broad, and 
well convexed from side to side. The 
side feathers of the saddle should be of 
great length, flowing gracefully over, and 
concealing from view the wing flights, 
and extend back to the tail coverts. The 
main tail feathers should be very short 
and wellspread at base, well-filled un- 
derneath with an abundance oi fluffy 
feathers, and rounded off and nearly or 
quite concealed by the coverts and lesser 
sickles, the whole surmounted by the 
main sickle feathers, which should flow 
gracefully over all. Perfect form of the 
upper section must necessarily be sup- 
ported by equally good under sections. 
The tendency to lean forward makes the 
breast seem very full, round, deep and 
prominent. The body massive, well 
rounded, medium in length, not long 
enough to give it a drawn-out appear- 
ance, nor short enought to look ‘‘stubby,”’ 
well let down between the legs, broad, 
full and well rounded up in rear, though 
this latter is due more to feathering than 
real muscular formation. It is highly 
important that the breast bone be well 
let down between the legs, as it gives the 
bird that low, blocky appearance so 
characteristic of the modern Buff Cochin. 
Another feature of this being well let 
down is that it makes the legs look 
shorter than they really are, and also 
keeps the legs wellspread apart, enabling 
them to better support the great weight 
of the body. The legs should be very 
large, muscular, of medium length and 
straight. The thighs, that portion of the 
legs above the hock, should be of good 
length, large and profusely feathered. 
These feathers should be long and soft, 
showing a good web and having a liberal 
downy or fluffy under formation. This 
latter is necessary here, in order to give 
the great breadth so desirable at this 
point. This heavy soft feathering must 
continue down over the hock joint and to 
the ends of the toes, completely covering 
and hiding the hock joint. It is very im- 
portant that this leg covering be full and 
profuse. 
tew straggling debilitated-looking feath- 
ers on the side of shank has passed away, 
if not entirely, at least as a successful 
show specimen, and we hail with delight 
its successor, the full-feathered modern 
production. Any stiff or hard feathers on 


The old-style Cochin with a_| 


legs are to be avoided. When the lower 
part of the thigh near the hock joint is 
furnished with a heavy growth of stiff, 
straight feathers it produces what is 
known as vulture hock, a very undesira- 
ble quality in the Buff Cochin of today, 
but the more soft, flexible feathers in this 
section the better. The toes must be 
four in number, straight and well spread, 
in color yellow. The outer and middle 
toes should be completely feathered to 
the tips. Stiff feathers on the toes are 
not objectionable, but should be suffic- 
iently covered with soft feathers to re- 
lieve them from any appearance of hard 
quills. It is desirable to have this foot 
feathering long and solid; a few scatter- 
ing feathers will not do. From a front 
view the Cochin should present a great 
unbroken mass of plumage. The shank 
plumage should be so tull that no trace of a 
break is discernible in that part. 

The wings must not be overlooked. 
They must be small and neatly folded, 
the front part neatly enclosed in the 
breast plumage and the tips completely 
hidden by the long saddle and thick 
feathering. The upper or shoulder part 
of the wing should be well cupped or 
rounded. This is essential in order to 
give the necessary breadth to the shoul- 
ders, as a spare, narrow, contracted- 
looking Cochin would be very unsightly, 
besides falling far short of one of the nec- 
essary features of the well-built modern 
bird. In color the wings should conform 
strictly to the same shade found else- 
where throughout the body plumage, 
though I admit that very few male speci- 
mens approach this desired uniformity in 
wing coloring. That it can be got in 
even a small percentage is ample and ab- 
solute proof that it is not impossible, and 
I venture the prediction that ten years 
hence all the best specimens will have 
purely clean wings and tails, free from 
any foreign coloring whatever, though at 
present a large majority will be found to 
have traces of dark or even black, while 
others show white. Of the two evils I 
think there is little choice, but when both 
black and while are found in the same 
specimen he will appear to better advan- 
tage in the market than in the breeding 
pen. 


THE FEMALE. 


The head of the female should be simi- 
lar to the description given of the male, 
only much finer and neater looking; in 
fact, all sections described in the male 
apply equally to the female, except those 
I will hereafter describe. The comb 
must be single, very small, upright from 
front to rear, divided into five even 
points beautifully rounded to the same 
convexity of the head, free from side 
sprigs or any other imperfections. The 
ear lobes small, very fine in texture, 
color bright red, and must be free from 
any white or other discoloration. The 
back of the female seems longer than 
that of the male, but this is caused by 
the difference in plumage. The hackle 
plumage, being shorter, does not flow 
back so far over the shoulders, and the 
cushion, being larger and fuller than that 
of the male. 

The cushion consists of a profuse mass 
of long feathers rising from back, be- 
ginning at base of hackle and extending 
to and mingling with the fluff and almost 
covering the tail feathers. 

The under plumage of this cushion 
should be very fluffy or downy, for the 
reason that it helps support the main 
feathers of the cushion, rounding it out 
into the beautiful, convexed or globular 
mass that itseems. The tail should be 
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small, short, well spread at base, pro- 
fusely filled with and supported by a mass 
of soft, fluffy feathers. The tail should 
be carried well down, or, to be more ex- 
plicit, more horizontal than upright, the 
highest extremity not coming up to a 
level with the highest point of cushion. 
The abdomen is more fully developed 


than in the male, being very round and | 
full from rear point of breast bone to) 


vent and covered witha great length of 
fluffy feathers. The general outline of 
the female should present a shorter and 
more plump appearance than the male. 
The breast should be very full and round, 
with great breadth and depth. This nat- 
urally produces a tendency to lean for- 


ward, and goes far toward bringing out | 


the true Cochin shape, and right here 
the whole matter hinges, for if we fail 
to get typical shape our specimen is not 
entitled to the name of Cochin. A bird 
of huge proportions, even though covered 
with buff feathers, may not be a Buff 
Cochin. 

The true Cochin form is brought out 
principally by the length and profusion 
of the feathers in the different sections. 
There is practically no difference between 
the dressed carcass of a Cochin or that 
ofa Brahma. This is not guess work, 
but the result of actual measurements. 
This being the case, how very important 
that this matter of feathering, the distin- 
guishing feature between Cochin and 
Brahma fowls, be maintained in its high- 
est state of excellence. Next to form 
comes size. The adult male bird should 
weigh not less than eleven pounds, the 
female eight anda half or nine pounds. 
Many obtain greater weight, which is not 
considered objectionable. 

Now comes the finishing stroke—color. 


There seems to be quite a diversity of | 


opinion in regard to what constitutes 
true buff color as applied to fowls. I 
consider the proper color a rich golden 
hue; not a cinnamon, not an orange, not 
a lemon. Take a newly minted gold 
coin, and there you have it. You can’t 
improve on it. It’s perfection. 


This color should be very even 
throughout. The shafts of feathers must 
be of the same shade, to avoid what is 
known as ‘‘shafting.’’ This is a mean 
defect and destroys all pleasing color 
effect. The head, neck, hackle, wing 
bows, back and saddle of the male and 
head and neck plumage of the female 
should be of the same shade and richly 
glossed with a metallic luster. There 
should be no deviation from this descrip- 
tion. There is no rational excuse for the 
wing bows in males being darker or hav- 
ing a faded appearance. These sections 
should have exactly the same shade and 
luster found in the hackle and saddle. 
The breast, abdomen, legs and feet plum- 
age of the male should be of the same 
shade, but of course will lack in luster. 
It is preferable to have the sickles of 
the same uniform shade, though I do not 
consider it a very grave defect if the lat- 
ter are a trifle darker, but in no case to 
exceed a copperish hue. 


The surface color of the female should 
be the same as that already described, 
and must be of the same even, beautiful 


shade throughout, wings and_ tail in-| 


cluded. While but a very small propor- 
tion of males will be found having per- 
fectly clean buff wings and tails, it is 
quite the reverse with females. In well 
bred flocks a large majority of the fe- 
males will be found to have no trace of 
foreign color in these sections. The 
under color in both male and female is 
the same, and may be of a lighter shade 


'the block over 


than the surface, and should extend to 
the skin, but I do not consider it necessary 
to lay too much stress on undercolor. My 
idea is, get the surface color perfect if 
possible and the under color as good as 
possible. This under color business is 
which many amateur 
breeders and judges stumble, other valu- 
able points are turned down because of 
a weak under color. While it is desirable 
to have the under color good I consider 
it one of the least important in the whole 
make-up. 

From the description given here it may 
seem to some that the Buff Cochin car- 
ries more feathers than any other variety. 
This may be so if bulk is considered, but 
it will be found they carry no greater 
weight of feathers than the Brahmas. The 
difference is the feathers are longer and 
more fluffy. The modern Buff Cochin is 
a most-lavishly feathered bird, broad, 
blocky, globular—the exhibition bird par 
excellence, the fanciers’ greatest triumph 
in fowl perfection, the artist’s ideal in 
color blending. But let not the would- 
be fancier think that all that is requisite 
is to procure a setting of eggs from some 
noted breeder and give them to a hen of 
doubtful cleanliness to incubate and 
brood, and expect every chick to live and 
mature into a world-beater. It can’t be 
done. Ofcourse, itis necessary to get 
the best stock obtainable, but it 1s even 
more imperatively necessary to give 
proper care to the growing chicks. With- 
out this all other efforts will be of no 
avail, and disappointment will be the 
only reward. A person who aspires to 
breed fancy poultry will learn sooner or 
later that environments count for more 
than is usually attributed to them. This 
applies with as much force to any other 
variety as to Buff Cochins. That beauti- 
ful coloring and feathering cannot be ob- 


| tained on birds that, while chicks, were 


subjected to the ravages of vermin and 
confined in crowded and filthy coops. For 
fifty years the Buff Cochin has been sub- 
jected to the adverse criticism of those 
know not their good qualities, but they 
steadily forged ahead to the front rank, 
which position they seem amply able to 
hold against all comers. To read some 
of the scurrilous things written concern- 
ing them a person unacquainted with 
them might be led to wonder how they 
propagate their species. Some of these 
writers seem to infer that the Buff Cochin 
is practically a non-layer and perpetual 
setter. Perhaps the Cochin enters into a 
compact with some of the laying kind to 
furnish the eggs while she incubates on 
shares? 

That the Buff Cochins are good all-the- 
year-around layers, have ample proof, 
having bred them alongsidg of many 
other varieties for years. I find their egg 
records compare favorably with those of 
others. However, I am digressing from 
my object, which was simply to give my 
opinion of the requirements of a_ perfect 
Buff Cochin.— HY. Scovil, East Le- 
banon, Me., in American Poultry Journal. 


Never cut a fowl’s wings by clipping 
off the quills, as it makes them look un- 
sightly. The best way to cut their wings, 
says an exchange, to prevent flying, is to 
spread the wing out and cut the feather 
portion fromthe quill. This will leave 
bare quills, and when the wing is closed 
it rarely shows that the wing has been 
tampered with. Only one wing should 
be cut. 


In writing to advertisers, mention THE 
POULTRYMAN AND POMOLOGIST. 


Why Advertising Pays. 


The public is generally in an inquiring 
mood and of late it seems to have occu- 
pied itself with the reasons underlying 
successful advertising and why advertise- 
ments are now read much more than 
formerly. Many and various reasons can 
be assigned to this fact, some more 
poignant than others, but all true in a 
measure. A careful comparison of ad- 
vertisements of the present day with those 
of the past reveal a vast difference in 
favor of our times. They are far superior 
in construction, more forcible in charac- 
ter, bringing prominently to the fore- 

round the important points to which the 
oreground the important points to 
which the advertisers desire to call the 
attention of the public. They are written 
in a manner that convinces all of the 
truthfulness of each and every statement, 
of the advertisers’ evident intention to 
give the purchasers good reasons for pa- 
tronizing them. This action on the part 
of the advertisers has been responded to 
by the public in general as is abundantly 
shown by the rapid increase in the mail 
order business, in all lines, and especially 
in the fancy poultry industry. 

Much care and skill are exercised now- 
adays in the writing of advertisements; so 
much so that the business is almost a fine 
art. The good advertiser is recognized 
by the public as a fine representative of 
the spirit of progress and as all prefer to 
deal with the person who is evidently do- 
ing a large business and as the advertis- 
ing space used by a firm is taken as the 
measurement of the success or enterprise 
of business people, the good advertiser is 
the one who does the most business. The 
space alone is not the true measure, but 
the use to which it is put as well as the 
amount of space, are taken together. The 
advertisement which is well written, con- 
cisely setting forth the value of the par- 
ticular things advertised and their desira- 
bility, in a form that appeals to the pros- 
pective buyer, is the paying one. 

The illustrator has come into his ‘‘ in- 
heritance’’ and is now working hand in 
hand with the advertiser to the better- 
ment of the present day advertising. 
Large advertisers have found it profitable 
to employ writers of recognized ability to 
prepare their advertisements and also se- 
cure the services of skllled artists to illus- 
trate them in an attractive manner. Of 
course, poultry advertisers are not in a 
position to employ skilled advertisement 
writers on account of the limited extent 
of their business, yet the fact remains that 
it pays to secure the best and ablest as- 
sistance in this department of business or 
the great expense attending the services 
of skilled men would not be incurred by 
firms of known business ability and ca- 
pacity. From this conclusion it is readily 
seen that, even though the advertiser is 
unable to write an ad. ina gifted manner, 
he should give the matter great care and 
thought. This takes time and work, but 
it pays. Another matter, in conclusion : 
the brightest and best journals are the 
cheapest and best mediums to use. Se- 
lect them with care, know that they have 
the circulation that they advertise and 
that they circulate among the class of 
people you wish to reach.—/Pouliry Jn- 
dustry. 


Geo. W. Tarbell, Milford, N. H., will 
sell eggs during the remainder of the sea- 
son at half price, and will also give a 
year’s subscription to the POULTRYMAN 
AND PoMOLOGIST with each setting. 


Scovil’s Houdans for quality. 


THE POULTRYMAN AND POMOLOGIST. 


The Science of Poultry Feeding Adapted 


to Practice. 


As arule I do not think writers upon 
such subjects as these make a very deep 
impression upon the average reader, 
because I am afraid they are apt to be 
too scientific, involving themselves in 
technicalities, and losing sight of the fact 
that what the average poultry-keeper 
wants is not a disquisition upon causes 
and effects, but rather some point-blank 
instruction as to how to achieve the ob- 
jects he has in view with the least trouble 
and at the lowest cost. At the same 
time, it is not desirable that simple facts 
should be set forth without any reasons 
being assigned to them; otherwise the 
poultry-keeper is apt to arrive at very 
wrong and hastily formed conclusions 
when there is anything amiss. I shall, 
therefore, introduce into this article as 
little of the scientific element as possible. 

If we are to feed poultry to the best 
advantage, we must keep several matters 
in view. In the first place, let us under- 
stand what are the uses of food. __ Briefly 
they are these : rst, to develop the growth 
of the body up to a certain stage; 2nd, to 
replenish the waste of the body. In 
completing these objects, various other 
matters occur, as, for instance, the pro- 
duction of heat, which is the direct result 
of the combination between the food 
eaten and the air breathed, a combina- 
tion which takes place in the blood. 
Again, in the case of poultry, food of the 
right sort, given in sufficient quantity, 
produces eggs, which we miay call a sur- 
plus product, and which depend very 
much upon both the amount and the kind 
of food which is given. 

Then the poultry-keeper must have in 
view the particular results which he 
desires to obtain. It may be that he 
wants to grow chickens rapidly, or that 
he wants to produce a large number of 
eggs, or that he wants to fatten birds for 
the market. Here are three quite dis- 
tinct objects which need special con- 
sideration. If a man has these three 
things on hand at once, and he treats 
them all alike, a waste will inevitably 
occur, since growing chickens do not 
require fattening foods; neither do egg- 
producing hens, nor again does the bird 
put up for fattening need to have its 
frame developed—that, it is presumed, 
has been accomplished already. 

So foods have various uses, and they 


may be roughly classified under two} 


headings, 1st, Nitrogenous or frame- 
forming; 2d, carbonaceous or fat-forming 
and heat-forming, to which we may add 
a third section, i. e., mineral foods, the 
uses of which are of a chemical nature, 
such as carbonate of lime, which a hen 
needs for shell purposes. Nitrogenous 
food is that which goes to make up the 
frame and to form the tissue. Carbon- 
aceous foods, which include fat and 
sugar, and starchy matter, have, as their 
object. chiefly the production of heat 
which is necessary to the life of the body, 
whilst mineral substances deposit them- 
selves in the bones and elsewhere, and in 
this way add their quota to the produc- 
tion of the whole. The effect of the 
absorption of mineral matter can be seen 
readily in the growth of bone, which is 
enlarged by the gradual deposition of 
mineral matter. Now, it is obvious, if 
we look at the three main purposes 
enumerated above which poultry-keepers 
are likely to have in view, that the proper 
food for a growing chicken is nitrogen- 
ous; for the laying hen is partly nitro- 
genous and partly carbonaceous, and for 
the fattening bird is even more largely 
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carbonaceous. and, therefore, in the 
cultivation of poultry, we should keep 
in view the needs of these departments 
and arrange each dietary accordingly. 

The kinds of grain which are richest 
in nitrogenous matter are those known 
as leguminous, i. e., beans, peas and 
lentils. These, however, are not very 
easy of digestion, and it would not do to 
attempt to feed poultry entirely on them, 
but limited quantities of pea-meal and 
bean-meal given in the soft food will 
prove very useful where an extra large 
quantity of nitrogeneous matter is 
required. But generally speaking, there 
is nothing like oats as a general food, 
both for chickens and for laying hens, as 
they are especially rich in nitrogenous 
matter, contain a fair percentage of 
minerals, and are lowest in the heat 
forming scale in comparison with barley, 
wheat and Indian corn. Indian corn is 
much more freely used in poultry keep- 
ing than it ought to be, because it is 
lowest in the scale of nitrogenous, and 
highest in that of heat forming. Let us, 
therefore, apply this information to the 
three points given. 

1. Chicken Rearing.—Here we want to 
produce as large a frame as we can; the 
secret of success in rearing young stock 
being to grow a frame capable of bearing 
a heavy weight of meat when the time 
comes for fattening. If we give too 
much fattening food to chickens when 
they are growing, the tendency is for 
them not to develop in frame as they 
otherwise would. The best foods, there- 
fore, for chickens are oatmeal, with a 
little peameal and a percentage also of 
lean meat. This latter must be varied 
according to the circumstances under 
which they are raised. Chickens which 
are kept in the country, and have access 
to a wood or copse where they can obtain 
plenty of insect life, will need very little, 
and can be fed almost entirely on oat- 
meal, whereas those which are kept in 
town will need to have this want sup- 
plied by the addition of lean or fibrine 


meat. On the whole excellent results 
would be obtained by feeding little 
chickens alternately on buscuit meal, 


with meat at one time and groats or 
coarse oatmeal the next. As they grow, 
of course, the food can be changed, and 
they can have whole oats instead of 
groats, and a more liberal percentage of 
lean meat in proportion. Lean meat con- 
tains roughly about 25 per cent. of 
albuminoids. : 

2. Laying Poultry.—For the produc- 
tion of eggs we also need a large per- 
centage of nitrogenous matter, as this is 
required for the formation of the egg ; 
they also need a little extra supply of 
mineral matter. Now oats are always 
fairly rich in mineral matter, whilst 
meat fibre and fish are rich in album- 
iniods; therefore, it will be found that 
on the average a somewhat similar diet 
to that recommended for chickens will 
suit the laying hen. In actual practice 
I have found that poultry will lay better 
upon oats than upon any other grain. 

3, The Fattening Fowl.—Here we do 
not need to give frame growing foods at 
all. What is wanted is to increase the 
amount of flesh and fat. This can be 
brought about by giving a surfeit, and by 
preventing exercise, which tends to the 
distribution of heat and prevents the 
accumulation of fresh bodily substance. 
Fatty, starchy and sugary foods are 
recommended for fattening purposes. 
Thus, fat meat residues, Indian meal, 
potatoes, rice and cow’s milk are amongst 
the best foods for fattening purposes. 
Many people of experience recommend 


oatmeal to be given with milk for fatten- 
ing purposes and that is excellent. Oat- 
meal contains if anything more fat 
forming matter than Indian meal, and is 
to be preferred to that on account of its 
effect on the color of the fat. I ought 
to point out that oatmeal, too, not only 
contains a considerably higher percent- 
age of starchy or heat-giving matter, 
and thus is more easy of digestion than 
is Indian meal. 

I must not pursue the matter further 
in this present paper, but one object will 
be accomplished if 1 have succeeded in 
drawing attention to the much higher 
value that oats possess as a general poul- 
try food than they are reputed to possess 
by a very large percentage of the poultry- 
keepers of my acquaintance. We hear a 
great deal now-a-days about the Sussex 
ground oat. This is not a whit better 
than any other oat, except that it is 
ground up in a more convenient form for 
using as soft food. What I should like 
to impress upon poultry-keepers is that 
if they would use whole oats more freely 
than they use Indian corn and wheat as 
an evening food for their stock they 
would obtain better results.—Fanciers’ 
Gazette, England. 


To Wyandotte Breeders. 


The National Wyandotte Club will very 
shortly issue a catalogue comprising 
articles by prominent breeders, a synopsis 
of last year’s success, by-laws and other 
features of interest and education, besides 
being illustrated with many prize-winning 
birds in the east and west. We feel that 
all Wyandotte breeders should join our 
club and so assist in advancing the in- 
terest of all varieties of Wyandottes. 
We should have the largest and best club 
extant and such as would have a power- 
ful influence in all matters pertaining to 
Wyandottes, if each breeder, large or 
small, would but consider himself a part 
of the Wyandotte world and join the club. 
The aggregate would place our club in a 
position to benefit the Wyandottes in 
many ways. Our catalogue will contain 
a full list of members in good standing, 
and advertising pages are open to all 
members. Prices will be furnished upon 
application. Our membership fee is $1, 
which includes the first year’s dues. 
Don’t put the matter off longer. Come 
innow and get the full benefit of the 
catalogue which will go into the home of 
every Wyandotte breeder known. Ad- 
dress C. S. MATTISON, 

Sec.-Treas., So. Shaftsbury, Vt. 


An increase in the number of eggs if it 
be only ten eggs increase per hen for a 
year, means five hundred eggs, or from 
five to ten dollars additional profit, with 
no extra expense in care and feed. Now 
a good cockerel from a prolific laying 
strain will often make greater difference 
than ten eggs per fowl in the pullets 
which he sires. Yet if the eggs were the 
only consideration it would be a very 
profitable investment. But, when by 
buying a cockerel which has size and 
shape as well as egg production running 
in his blood the gain is much greater; for 
instance, a gain of one pound each for the 
flock would mean fifty pounds of extra 
meat, which, with the pullets’ extra 
weight, would bring the extra income up 
to something like ten to twenty dollars in 
meat alone, and with that of the eggs 
would give in round figures yields of 
from fifteen to twenty-five or thirty dol- 
lars, and in some cases where good prices 
are obtained and very poor stock is kept 
the profit would be greater.— Poultry 
Herald. 
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CHICKS IN BROODERS. 


How to Make Them Live and Thrive. 


For success in any branch of the poul- 
try industry, it is necessary that there be 
a good foundation. The most expert 
labor in the world, and all the facilities 
obtainable, will not be sufficient to pro- 
duce good results if a substantial start 
has not been made. 

That rule holds good in all branches of 
poultry culture—and especially in the 
successful raising of brooder chicks. 

What is that foundation? 

It is the parent stock. Eggs laid by 
delicate inbred hens will not produce 
rugged stock, despite all the care given 


the chicks. The breeding stock can well 
be judged by the condition of the 
offspring. 


So it is imperative that the broiler 
raiser—and he who would produce vigor 
and stamina—must be careful in his 
matings. He must be sure that his 
breeders are in prime condition, and he 
must care for them to keep them hardy. 
Overfat, neglected slight ailments, im- 
proper feed and care, will gradually turn 
the most rugged stock into indifferent 
stock, and the penalty will be paid in the 
next generation, if not in this one. 

No fowl should be used for breeding 
that has been sick a day in its life. By 
being sick, however, we do not have 
reference to such ailments as slight colds, 
droopiness, indigestion or any other 
symptoms which yield readily to prompt 
treatment. But when the fowl becomes 
actually sick—then, even if so only for a 
day, it should be discarded from the 
family of breeders. 

So much for the foundation. 


The next point is to hatch the chicks | 
Poorly hatched chicks are a/| and the mortality is always greater than 


Chinese puzzle; there is no telling what. 


properly. 


will become of them. Too high heat, too 
low heat, too much moisture, and too 
much ventilation, all tend to producing 
weakly chicks, even though the parents 
were strong and vigorous. See that the 
incubator is well managed. All good 
strong chicks will, ifall other conditions 
are equal, be out of the shell by the 
twenty-first day of incubation. 

The hatch is over, and here we have a 
lot of lively little orphans, and the 
question becomes a serious one: what 
shall we do for them up to the time of 
weaning? 

The early care of chicks is governed 
much according to the season of the year 
and the condition of the weather. Above 
all, it must not be forgotten that the 
principal thing is warmth. Warmth really 
is more necessary than food, although 
both are needed. Have you good brood- 
ers, or a good brooding system? That is 
a point that should be carefully studied 
before the youngsters are born. A 
brooder that will keep up the proper 
temperature, that to a certain extent pre- 
vents chicks crowding, and one that can 
be readily gotten at and cleaned, is the 
kind to have. There are a number of 
good brooders on the market. 

In starting chicks in brooder, they 
should not be given too high temperature 
of heat. Many start the brood with 100 
degrees, and keep it practically at that 
for the first few weeks. Wedo not like 
sucha high temperature, and prefer go 
degrees to start with, and gradually 
dropping that amount (about five degrees 
at a time) until the chicks are ready for 
market, or about being weaned from 


brooder heat. That would be our plan 
in winter or early spring. Later on in 
the season we should not get over 80 
degrees to start with. 

Our experience has been that chicks 
coddled too much are never the strong 
rugged little fellows that one finds in a 
flock that are, in a sense, compelled to 
“rough it.’ For the first week the 
chicks must be kept as near the brooder 
as possible. One cannot be too careful 
in this. A board placed a few inches 
away from the brooder will keep the 
little ones within bounds of the brooder, 
and they will not become chilled. 
Should they mind the cold, they can 
readily get back under the hover again 
and warm up, the same as they do when 
with the hen. Note how carefully the 
hen hovers her young the first few days, 
and how she bids them return should 
they wander beyond a certain distance. 
The same care must then be taken with 
our brooder chicks if we do not wish to 
lose them, or give them a setback. 

After a week old the partition board 
can be placed several feet away from the 
brooder, and the little ones will readily 
return when they feel uncomfortable. 
At night we place this board within an 
inch or two of the outside of the hover, 
so that none of the young can by accident 
get too far away and become chilled. 

In a climate where the winters are 
never very severe, we do not believe in 
using artificial heat in the brood houses, 
outside of what is found under each 
hover. Of course, where the pipe system 
is used, there will be more or less heat in 
the pens. Ina very cold climate it would 
be necessary to have this extra heat. 
The most rugged and best growing chicks 
we ever raised in Hammonton had no 
heat given them outside of that directly 
under the hover. We know that this ex- 
cess of heat has a strong tendency of 
developing colds and bowel troubles, 


when the brood are compelled (as we 
have already put it), to ‘“‘rough it.’’ 

We believe in exercise. We see more 
real benefit in the heat produced in the 
body by scratching than that which is 
given artificially. Hay or straw cut in 
about inch lengths is light material, and 
if millet or canary seed, or pinhead oat- 
meal, or cracked wheat, be strewn among 
this litter, itis surprising how the little 
chaps will work. What more interesting 
sight could there be than a_ brooder full 
of these interesting workers? 

Another “‘secret’’ that we have learned 
after years of experimenting with chicks, 
is the use of bran to prevent bowel 
troubles. Right outside each brooder 
we have a small trough which we keep 
filled with dy (coarse) bran. It is sur- 
prising the quantity of bran these little 
ones will eat, and it is equally surprising 
the good condition bran-fed chicks keep 
in. It is worthy a trial. 

We generally start our chicks with 
bread crumbs moistened with vaw egg, 
or milk. The infertile eggs tested out of 
the incubator are good for this purpose. 
We also keep a dish of dry oatmeal 
before them; and for one meal each day 
moisten a little oatmeal with hot milk or 
hot water, and feed warm. After a week 
old we gradually change the bill of fare 
to corn meal, bran, middlings, and 
rolled oats, either cooked or scalded with | 
boiling water and allowed to thoroughly | 
steam. After two weeks of age we add} 
meat scraps to the bill of fare, and pro- 
vide clover meal, what we can, in green | 
food. Commencing with the second | 
week’s ration we add a little sharp sand | 
to each mixture of food, to aid digestion. 


| overgrown specimens . 


We also keep a little small grit and 
charcoal constantly within reach for the 
same purpose. <A _ pinch of condition 
powder added to the food after the first 
week sharpens the appetite and makes 
the chicks more anxious to find food. 

It must not be forgotten that warmth 
and a good appetite are requisites in the 
successful growth of brooder chicks. 

During cold weather we give the 
drinking water lukewarm, or rather with 
the chill taken off. 

On all bright warm days, after the 
second week, we allow the chicks a run 
in outside yards, so they may secure fresh 
air and outdoor exercise. 

Do not overcrowd your flocks. There 
is not a brooder in existence that could 
tempt us to keep over fifty chicks in it to 
start with. 

After ten days old, we give a little 
whole wheat, gradually increasing the 
amount until we wean the youngsters off 
the mashes (excepting morning). For 
the first week we feed every two hours; 
second and third weeks every three 
hours; and after that feed three times a 
day. In between times, should they get 
hungry they can pick at the trough of 
bran or dish of dry oatmeal constantly 
kept before them.—Afichael K. Boyer in 
Farm Poultry. 


Easily Handled. 


An exchange says that ‘‘eggs, unlike 
any other farm crop, are ready to market 
the moment laid.”’ 

Not so bad an idea when you come to 
think of it. The cow must be milked and 
the milk set, cream skimmed and 
churned, butter worked and salted, 
packed, iced, and shipped in cold cars. 

Hay must be cut, dried, gathered, 
baled and carted to market. 

Grain must be reaped, threshed and 
ground before it is ready for the consum- 
er. Andso onthrough the whole story 
of farm work until it comes to the hen. 
All we have to do with her product is to 
go out and gather a basket of eggs, carry 
them down to the store and trade them 
off for our pick of the world’s produc- 
tions. 

Of course there is work to be done be- 
fore the hen is induced to lay the egg, 
but what is that compared with plowing, 
planting and harvesting crops in the field. 
Surely the hen does a complete job.— 
Practical Poultryman. 


When to Hatch Bantams. 


Bantams, provided they are all they 
should be in points and other qualities, 
are more desirable the smaller we can 
breed them. They have been obtained 
by a systematic course of dwarfing for 
many years, in the hands of experienced 
breeders. To secure heavy, large, and 
growthy fowls we must hatch early and 
teed liberally to accomplish our object, 
but with Bantams the reverse is the case, 
in almost every particular. They should 
be hatched late in the hatching season, 
which is usually in july and August, 
while the system of feeding must not tend 
toward forcing, else you will surely have 
Give them good 
care, food and attention, but do not 
pamper them, and you will have some 
nice birds, provided you are breeding 
from good stock, and the best with these, 
as with any other stock whatever, is none 
too good.—Stock Keeper. 
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He must also have a sufficient quantity 
of common sense and knowledge of his 
business to be able to make up losses and 
finally come out with a prosperous sea- 
son. 

The secret of the failures of well- 
equipped poultry plants, where capital is 
plentiful, lies in the fact that the owners 
think to make a profit by hiringsome 
man ( of course a poultryman preferred ) 
to run the establishment and make it suc- 
ceed for them. ‘This is not an impossible 
thing to do, but one of the first requisites 
is the poultryman, or in other words, the 
ability. First-class poultrymen out of 
employment are as scarce as hens with 
teeth. Again, a first-class poultryman 
hired by a man who knows nothing about 
raising poultry, soon becomes a second- 
class man at everything. There may be 
exceptions to this rule, but they are 
scarce. é 

Of course there are many instances in 
other business enterprises where one man 
invests capital and another man tries by 
ability to make a profit for the concern, 
but in such a case the capitalist must 
have confidence in the ability of his part- 
ner to make a success, or he would not 
entrust money to him. So it should be in 
the poultry business. Ifa capitalist hires 
a poultryman to provide the ability—which 
means, or should mean, successful expe- 
rience—the former ought to get a fair re- 
turn for the wages at least; but the truth 
of the matter is that there are no first- 
class poultrymen to be hired. They are 
either all working for some one else or in 
business for themselves. 

The second quality necessary for a suc- 
cessful poultry plant is capital. Without 
this all the ability in the world cannot suc- 
ceed. The capital may be great or small, 
but capital it must be, and. available at 
the start. There is really more chance for 
success for a man with capital who is 
willing to learn by experience, than for a 
man with ability and no capital. At the 
beginning of one’s career in poultry rais- 
ing there are houses and yards to make, 
stock and eggs to be bought, and a living 
to be paid for before any returns can be 
counted on. 
be by easy stages, never putting in more 
money than you can control. One man 
may succeed with a hundred hens who 
invests a few hundred dollars for their 
housing and keep, and another may fail 
who invests largely and goes into the 
venture on an extended scale. One should 


in any other business. Master the nu- 
merous details step by step, and event- 
ually master the business. 

There may not be any very large for- 
tunes to be madein poultry raising, but 
there is a handsome living for any one 
who has the love for the pursuit, the abil- 
ity to raise and care for stock, and a 
small capital to start with. These three 
things must go hand in hand; separately 
they cannot bring success.—£. O. Roess/e 
™m Country Gentleman. 


How to Make Some Money with Capons. 


I think if a person were to start into the 
poulty business with a firm determination 
to keep and grow nothing but capons, he 
would make more money than he possibly 
could in any other way. During the past 
years I have tried all the different branch- 
es of poultry thoroughly, andin a business 
like way, and nothing has paid so well as 
capons. Growing fancy poultry and sell- 
ing the same at fancy prices has seen its 
best day. The people of the country have 


Investment of capital should | 
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and itis only in exceptional cases that 
one is able to sell such at a fancy price at 
the present day. Where there is one buy- 
er there are ten ready to sellhim. Raising 
spring broilers is rather a delicate and 
risky operation, attended with much labor 
and loss, while really high prices are only 
to be obtained for a short period. Aside 
from growing capons, the production of 
fresh eggs for market is the safest and 
steadiest means of making your poultry 
pay, but even this is attended with much 
labor in the care of your hens, which is far 
too frequently not reckoned in the cost. 
We read about a person having made a 
certain profit ona lot of hens with the 
eggs sold, but in these reports we fail to 
see any items of care and labor charged 
against them. This is not business like, 
and does not give us the true state of 
affairs. 

Now with capons the question of time 
and labor is one thing that is so much in 
favor of keeping them. They require less 
than half the time and labor to be kept in 
a growing, thrifty condition than a lot of 
hens. 

Another great advantage is that a build- 
ing will accommodate and properly house 
two or three times as many capons as it 
will hens, or inother words, the capons 
will stand crowding and do just as well, 
while every one knows it is the worst 
thing we can do with our hens. 

I would not attempt to raise any chick- 
ens, but would devote the time I should 
have spent that way in going about the 
country with my team and buying up all 
the cockerels I needed. There is hardly a 
district where one could not buy young 
cockerels, two or three months old, at a 
satisfactory price which would leave him 
plenty of margin. I would not only buy 
early ones, but I would also buy all the 
full hatched ones I could, so as to have 


'capons coming on at all seasons of the 


year. I would give them good, clean 
quarters, feed regularly, and, after I got 
under way, I should be in a position to 
supply capons at all seasons, and with 
such a reputation established there would 
be little lack of orders at big prices. 
About all that a capon needs is corn, 
bone, shell and fresh water; to feed and 
care for a thousand capons would not take 
over one houra day, while to care for 
that number of hens properly would take 
the whole of one’s time. Your capons 
could be made to net you a clean, clear 


) I | profit of from fifty cents to one dollar a 
learn to creep before he walks, in this, as) 


‘shell, grit, 


bird, more often the latter—more pay me 
$1.50 each. 

Why don’t more people grow capons? 
—Michigan Poultry Breeder. 


Soft Food for Fowls. 


Recently a correspondent asked for ad- 
vice about his fowls which were, to all 
appearances, from his description, devel- 
oping cholera. He had done all that the 
books called for by way of feed and care, 
cut clover, ground green 
bone, green food, and the inevitable 
warm mash. His natural wisdom was 
already gaining knowledge for him along 
the lines of fowl culture, and hot mash 
was abandoned. It has been noticed 
that we know more about fowls when we 
have kept them than when we haven’t, 
and yet we are all liable to know some 
things which are not so. Therefore, 
when I wrote him my opinion, I did it 
with full knowledge that it would lead to 


/a continuation of his investigations and a 


trustfulness that a way out of all his 
troubles would gradually come; in point 


got stocked up on the different breeds ;| of fact I had never had similar experience 


and did not know all about it, hence the 
indulgent reader should not jump at the 
conclusion that I know that soft mash 
was to blame because I don’t know any- 
thing of the kind and don’t pretend to. 

My theory of this case is that soft mash 
was at the bottom of it, but I know that 
such food may be fed judiciously and do 
no harm, therefore it may not have been 
at the bottom of it after all. 

The digestive organs of fowls are con- 
structed for hard work — investigation of 
the muscular tissue of the gizzard proves 
this — investigation in this case does not 
mean a thorough separation of the fi- 
cles and a general overhauling of the en- 
tire structure, but simply a superficial ex- 
amination that is enough to show what I 
have stated. If nature had intended that 
fowls should be fed on soft mash, no 
doubt the gizzard would have been a soft 
pouch like the crop, but the gizzard being 
just what it is evidently it will not be for 
the good of the fowls to be com- 
pelled to discontinue its use. We 
all know that fowls do well on sort food, 
in fact some who keep them successfully, 
tell us that we should have few or no 
eggs in winter without it. All I have to 
say about itis we should not abuse it. 
Because a horse is fond of soft mash it 
does not follow that we should make him 
live on it.— Poultry Standard. 


Using Insect Powder. 


More chickens are killed through the 
ravages of vermin than through all the 
diseases put together. The birds are so 
weakened by these pests that they are 
very susceptible to many ailments, and 
where chickens have been practically 
killed by lice in some cases the gall duct 
ofthe liver is found very full. When 
chickens have many vermin upon them, 
their feathers look a little rough, eyes 
pale and sunken, there is a line under- 
neath the eye which gives the bird a _ pe- 
culiar appearance, as if the beak were too 
long for the head (crow head) and the 
wings too long for the body. Even when 
the chicks appear strong and healthy, it is 
well to catch one or two occasionally and 
examine them very closely, and if there 
are the least signs they should be well 
dusted with insect powder. Those that 
have a large number of vermin upon them 
should be dusted with insect powder, 
twice, the second time from five to seven 
days after the first dressing, also at the 
same time applying a few drops of sweet 
oil on the heads. When dusting the chick- 
ens place a large sheet of paper on a table, 
and lay the bird on its back. Then part 
the feathers and shake the powder well 
in, so that the whole ofthe skin is covered 
with it. Turn the bird over and rub the 
preparation well into the ends of the 
flights among the quills. After they have 
been well dusted with the powder it should 
be knocked off the surface of the feathers 
with the hand, onto the paper, so that 
none is wasted.—Ostego Harmer. 


A common shoe knife is most conven- 
ient for removing pin feathers and should 
be kept very sharp, as a razor edge is 
necessary to do quick and satisfactory 
work. 


Be careful not to overfeed. It is variety 
of feed and shell-producing articles that 
bring the best results. Experience is the 
best guide as to quantity. 


The room to be used for dressing geese 
should be provided with a box to receive 
the feathers at which two pickers can con- 
veniently sit, one on each side. 
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The Two Classes of Poultrymen. 
(Written for the Poultryman and Pomologist.) 


In poultry keeping, as in every other 
pursuit, we find many persons of that 
temperament which is rarely open to 
conviction, which holds a person to the 
belief that his way is the best, guides his 
feet in the pathway that he has long trod- 
den, and if followed a lifetime will leave 
the traveler at a point about where he 
started or lose him ina maze of doubts 
and uncertainties. Contrast this with 
the disposition to study and learn, exper- 
iment and practice the teachings of oth- 
ers and the disposition to be guided by 
one’s own experience and observation, 
and we find that we have the two greater 
classes into which farmers may be di- 
vided. 

To the first class belongs the man who 
is content to have a flock of scrubs and 
mongrels upon his premises, which flock 
is headed each year by a male that was 
late hatched, and chased and beaten by 
his older brothers throughout the season, 
until they were killed at Thanksgiving 
time, when it is discovered that the little 
rooster is too poor and thin to dress for 
market, consequently in order that he 
may not be a ‘“‘total loss” he is kept 
through the winter and heads the flock 
the next season. Sometimes it may hap- 
pen that there will be three or four of 
these miserable specimens allowed to re- 
main with the flock and divide the hon- 
ors of chief crower. What can a sensible 
person expect to raise from such a mating 
as this ? 

But let us follow the methods of care 
and feeding that prevail in common with 
this style of breeding (?). The birds are 
out around the fields or garden in the 
summer, when they pick up their own liv- 
ing, and as it costs nothing to feed them 
they will usually pay for their keeping. 

Then in the winter they are allowed to 
roost in the barn, on the haymow, or on 
the carriages or implements. leaving these 
places only to partake of their daily ra- 
tion of corn dumped in a pile on the barn 


floor, and to eat a few mouthfuls of snow | 


to quench their thirst. Yes, there are 
fowls kept under these very conditions 
and the Massachusetts poultrymen need 


not go to Maine to find them either, for, 
within twenty miles of the ‘“‘hub of the, 


” 


universe ’’ we have seen just such flocks 
as are here described. 

In contrast with these flocks we can 
find those which are kept with some pur- 
pose in view. It may be for utility or for 
tancy purposes. The production of eggs 
and market poultry requires study, if we 
are to achieve the greatest success, for 
the methods of ten, or even two years 
ago, may not avail us at this time. There 
are new lessons to be learned in feeding, 
etc., and the experiences of others 
around us should teach us some of them. 
There are new ideas in marketing ; fash- 
ions and fads are continually changing, 
all of which calls for study in order to 
know what to do and how to do it. 

In the production of fancy stock, or 
more properly-speaking, standard-bred 
stock, we find room for the ripest experi- 
ence in poultry culture, together with a 
knowledge of the demands of a constant- 
ly-changing standard, and then there are 
a few ‘“‘ tricks of the trade,’’ such as re- 
taining a chalk-white plumage on males 
in Summer, causing a drooping comb to 
stand erect, etc., etc. Before success is 
assured in any line of poultry culture, the 
above lessons, and many more, must be 
mastered, and as time goes on and the 
student masters these details he finds 


many unexplored fields opening before 
him until, like Newton, he may feel that 
his knowledge is like the pebble he held 
in his hand, while what he does not 
know is like the wide ocean before him. 
There is room for great progress in our 
calling and which of the classes will 
make the most of it? There are golden 
opportunities for all of us to increase our 
knowledge. Let us decide to improve 
them. PAUL S. CRANE. 


The American Langshan Club. 


TheAmerican Langshan Club held three 
enthusiastic meetings during the Chicago 
Show and made such changes in the rules 
of the Club and outlined a policy for the 
future, which it is believed will insure an 
era of great activity und prosperity for the 
organization. Vice-President Franklane 
L. Sewall presided and W. W. Hogle was 
elected secretary pro tem. The following 
officers for the year were elected: Presi- 
dent, Ben S. Myers, Crawfordsville, Ind. ; 


‘Vice-President, F. L. Sewall, New Troy, 


Mich. ; Secretary and Treasurer, Ralph 
McAdoo, Ashland, Ohio. Executive 
Committee, George P. Coffin, Freeport, 
Maine ; Henry Balston, Spokane, Wash.; 
J. Alwyn Ball, Somersville, S. C. ; Albert 
Lemen, Lincoln, Neb. ; James Hanley, 
Knoxville, Iowa; James E. Rodgers, 
Sandusky, Ohio. 

An honorary vice- president was elected 
for each state whose duty it will be to as- 
sist the secretary in promoting the inter- 
ests of the Club through the poultry press 
and increasing the membership in his 
state. 

The rules of the Club were changed, 
eliminating the lite membership and mak- 
ing the membership fee for new members 
$1 and the annual dues for all members 

I. 
: A systematic plan of giving special pre- 
miums was adopted by which a valuable 
cup will be offered at some prominent 
show to be decided upon by the executive 
committee. Alsoa valuable cup to be 
offered as a special premium in each state 
where there are ten or more members. 
The show at which this prize is to be given 
is to be decided upon by the members in 
the state by a mail vote taken by the vice- 
president for that state. The above prizes 
to be competed for by club members only. 
The secretary is authorized to offer a 
membership in the Club as a special to be 
competed for by non-members at such 
shows as he may see fit. 

Mr. McAdoo has since resigned, as _ his 
business would not allow him the time to 


' give the Club the attention it deserved. 


A. H. Asche was appointed by the presi- 
dent to fill the vacancy, May roth, 1goo. 
For this reason nothing of any conse- 
quence has been done towards pushing 
the American Langshan Club to the proud 
position it occupied a few years ago. As 
the leader of the specialty clubs of Amer- 
ica, we are now prepared to look after the 
best interest of the Club, and hope all 
Langshan breeders will give us their as- 
sistance by joining, for in union there is 
strength, and with the assistance of your 
honorary vice-president, in each state we 
hope to soon have this Club in the front 
ranks. Any information, which for some 
unavoidable cause has been overlooked, 
or anything further pertaining to the in- 


-terest of members or breeders of the no- 


ble Langshan in regard to the Club, will 
be cheerfully looked after by your secre- 
tary. A. H. Ascue, Princeton, Ill. 


Scovil’s White Wyandottes. See ad. 


last page. 


A Standard for Rhode Island Reds. 


At the meeting of the Rhode Island 
Red Club, held in Boston, Mass., a 
committee was appointed to report at a 
subsequent meeting what changes should 
be made in the club standard. And, as 
I presume this committee will desire to 
know what Rhode Island Red breeders 
wish, I think it advisable for all in- 
terested to make suggestions now for 
the use of the committee. 

The present standard certainly needs 
reformation. It should be reformed 
from the ground up. A prominent breed- 
er and one of the pioneers in bringing 
this fowl before the public, in a recent - 
letter to me says, ‘‘The principal con- 
tentions with breeders and pretended 
breeders, who breed most of their stock 
Sundays from the farms in Tiverton and 
Westport, is color. . j : ; : 
A standard was made so that it was an 
easy matter to pick up birds from these 
farms to fit this standard.’”’ This is a 
strong indictment against the present 
R. I. Red standard, but none too strong, 
as any fancier can convince himself by 
reading this marvellously elastic docu- 
ument. It strikes me that it is very much 
like the universe before creation, ‘‘with- 
out form and void.’’? Under its pro- 
visions almost anything in shape and 
color can be sold and exhibited as a 
Rhode Island Red. 

The revised standard should, first of 
all, set out some definite type—a type 
which is found in the breed and which 
is not duplicated in other breeds. It 
should be neither Shanghai, Plymouth 
Rock, nor Wyandotte, but something 
distinct from either. At the Boston 
show could be seen all of these types 
and alsoa type that was between the 
Plymouth Rock and Wyandotte, with a 
greater length of body than either. That 
is the type which ought to be selected. 

Second. If the bird is ever to become 
a standard breed it will have to limit itself 
to one style of comb. At present it is 
bred with a single, a rose, and a pea 
comb. For many reasons the latter, I 
think should be adopted as the comb of 
the breed Itis the best comb for prac- 
tical purposes; it will keep the breed from 
conflicting with the Plymouth Rock and 
the Wyandotte, and it is one of the hand- 
somest combs in existence. If breeders 
will lay aside personal preferences and 
consult the interests of the breed rather 
than the interests of their pockets, if they 
will look to permament rather than tem- 
porary good, this style of comb will, I 
thinkbe adopted. J haven’t the time to 
present the many arguments in favor of 
this course, but [am thoroughly persuad- 
ed of its wisdom. 

And thirdly, as to color. The writer 
whom I have already quoted says in this 
letter, ‘‘ I remember what you said to me 
at Boston, after you had judged the Reds 
there. It was this. ‘Ifwe are to have a 
red bird have it all red.’’’ And that 
statement I do not care to modify very 
much at the present time. The cock 
should certainly be red in surface color. 
If black is allowed it should be confined 
to the tail and tothe unexposed feathers 
of the wings. A Rhode Island Red cock 
should be a red fowl and a living example 
of its name. Itmay be possible that to 
get the proper depth of color, black in 
tail and upon the inner webs of the pri- 
maries, and possibly also upon the 
inner webs of the secondaries, will 
have to be permitted, but beyond this 
—if this is necessary—it should not be al- 
lowed to appear. In the female the sur- 
face all over should be a reddish bufi— 
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Small Fruit as a Farm Crop. 


(Written for the Poultryman and Pomologist.) 


Fruit as a farm crop is deserving of at- 
tention and it seems strange that more of 
the farmers do not engage in the vocation 
of fruit growing. Farmers can and should 
have an abundance of fruit throughout 
the season, andif the crop is only for home 
consumption it will be found to be very 
acceptable, wholesome and _ practically 
inexpensive. Of course it requires some 
time and labor to take the necessary care, 
but the satisfaction of having fresh fruit 
and berries in abundance is worth many 
times the cost or value of the time spent 
in the work. Many farmers depend upon 
buying their supply, but when the time 
comes they find some reason that prevents 
it. What an advantage it is to the house- 
wife to have a supply of fruit right at the 
door. It is easy then to find a use for 
them. 

In order to be entirely successful in 
small fruit culture, the business must be 
studied and understood. The progressive 
fruit growers of to-day are those who 
study the problems which are daily con- 
fronting them, read the literature devoted 
to fruit culture, keep in touch with the 
work done at the experiment stations, at- 
tend the pomological meetings, and put 
in practice the knowledge gained from 
these sources. The man who is always 
waiting to do as his neighbor does will 
rarely succeed in any calling. 

The experiment stations were estab- 
lished and are conducted for the pur- 
poses of showing the adaptability of 
plants and varieties to soils and locations, 
to investigate concerning insect pests, to 
diagnose plant diseases and prescribe 
remedies, etc., etc. Their work costs 
the farmer nothing, but it is done for him 
and he should profit by it. 

While we earnestly advocate the grow- 
ing of fruits for home use, the advisabili- 
ty of engaging init for market depends 
upon circumstances, such as convenience 
to market, hired help, nature of the soil, 
etc. 


The first requisite is, of course, good 
land with proper drainage. No kind of 
fruit will thrive in a wet, cold soil. The 
soil must be rich naturally, or fertilized 
by heavy manuring before the plants are 
set. Ifsome hoed crop has been grown 
the year previous, it will be beneficial in 
clearing the soil of weed seeds, and mak- 
ing it suitable for planting. Heavy ma- 
nuring and thorough cultivation are re- 
quired for all kinds of small fruits. Well- 
rotted barn manure or the commercial 
fertilizers may be applied. Deep and 
thorough preparation of the soil is of the 
utmost importance. In order to have a 
succession of fruits fora long season re- 
quires strawberries, raspberries, black- 
berries, gooseberries, currants and 
grapes, which ripen in the order named. 


The strawberry can be planted in 
spring or in August or September. By 
fall planting a small crop may be grown 
the next season. Pot grown plants are 
often used in fall planting, and give the 
best crop the next year as their growth 
is but slightly checked in transplanting. 
They are, however, much more ex- 


pensive than larger plants. The majority | 


of plants are set in spring. 


The ground should be worked until fine | 
Use only vigorous, well-| 


and compact. 
rooted plants from productive beds, 
remove all blossom buds and_ outer 
foliage. 
As strawberry rows soon 
eighteen or twenty inches wide, it is 
readily seen that four feet is none too far 


Have the rows four feet apart. | 
become | 


apart for the rows to be set, if we are to 
use the horse cultivator. The distance 
between plants in the row should be at 
least eighteen inches. 


Care must be used in setting the plants 
not to set them too deep or too shallow. 

Plant one row of bi- sexual or staminate 
varieties to three rows of pistillate 
varieties. 


Cultivation may be shallow, but should 
be frequent, keeping the ground perfectly 
clean. To obtain the largest and best 
berries, too many runners should not be 
permitted to remain. 

We believe in mulching in the fall. It 
prevents freezing and thawing and con- 
sequent heaving of the plants. We cover 
the rows with a good coat of clean straw 
or marsh hay and let remain late in the 
spring to prevent early blossoming, as 
our late fruit brings fully as much money 
as if two weeks earlier, and we also avoid 
the dangers of a late frost. 

Some growers start a new bed each 
year, claiming they can do it cheaper 
than to clear an old one. Others crop it 
two years before replanting. 

In the choice of varieties, it is best to 
have the early, medium, and late varie- 
ties. For early plants, Michel’s Early 
and the Excelsior; tor medium, Haver- 
land, Crescent, Sample, and Splendid, 
and for late varieties, Gandy and Bran- 
dywine are our choice. Some varieties 
will succeed on ground where others fail. 
In procuring new plants it is well to get 
some that have succeeded in soil similar 
to that where they are to be set. 

The raspberry comes in two types — 
the black and the red. The black caps 
are propagated by means of tips, and the 
red by suckers or sprouts. Both are 
planted in the spring. Plant in rows 
about six feet apart, and two feet apart in 
the row. Palmer, Kansas, Cumberland, 
and Gregg are the best of the blacks, 
ripening in the order named. 

Of the reds, Loudon, Cuthbert, and 
Columbian have proven good. In setting 
the raspberry plants the soil should be 
firmed well about the roots. When the 
plants are about two feet high, cut back 
to encourage growth of laterals for next 
season’s fruiting. The old wood can be 
removed immediately after the fruiting, 
or it can be delayed until fall or winter. 
Cultivation must not be neglected. 

Blackberries should be set early in 
spring in rows six feet apart, and two feet 
apart in the row. A row of beans may be 
planted between the rows. Suckers should 
be cut out between the rows. After fruit- 
ing the old canes should be cut out. Sny- 
der, Eldorado, Erie and Taylor are good 
varieties. 

The gooseberry should be planted in 
rich, loamy soil. Set two-year old plants 
in rows four feet apart, and two feet apart 
inthe row. Industry, Downing, Colum- 
bus and Houghton are good varieties. 

The currant requires the same treatment 
as the gooseberry. The best varieties are 
Fay’s Prolific, White Grape, Cherry and 
Victoria. To destroy the currant worm 
spray with hellebore, a tablespoonful to 
three gallons of water. Or it can be dust- 
ed on when the leaves are wet. 

The grape is an easy fruit to grow. It 
does the best where it can have plenty of 
sunshine. Plant six feet apart each way. 
The second year provide trellises about 
six feet high. 
starts, leaving two or three buds on each 
cane. Concord, Moore’s Early, and Salem 
are popular, hardy varieties, 

In naming the varieties of the fruits, we 
have mentioned but few of the novelties. 


Although in some cases these novelties 


| ders at $5 each. 
Prune early before the sap | x 


may prove exceedingly valuable, yet we 
are writing for those who are largely be- 
ginners, who should practice with the 
standard varieties before investing in many 
novelties. Let the experiment stations 
investigate the novelties, at least, until the 
beginner has mastered the rudiments of 
a knowledge of fruit growing. E. A.R. 


Gooseberries. 


Americans have little idea how promi- 
nent a fruit the gooseberry is in the Brit- 
ish Isles. In the month of August it is 
about as abundant in the markets of Lon- 
don and other cities as is the strawberry 
in Our Own inits season. The fruit pos- 
sesses a beauty, sweetness and large size 
that is quite unknown, generally speak- 
ing, on this side of the Atlantic. Why 
this difference? It lies largely in the 
peculiar adaptation of the English climate 
to the fruit. But let not Americans give 
up in the production of new varieties on 
that account. The gooseberry, like the 
grape, is a native of our land, and as we 
see what wonderful developments have 
been made in the latter fruit by selection 
and cultivation, we should take courage 
and believe that the advancement 
reached by the English in gooseberry 
cultivation is yet possible to our own 
land. But it must be by the course of 
obtaining an abundance of good varieties 
that are especially suited to our climate. 
It can be done. It would be worth while. 
We have made some progress, but more 
is in order.—Fachange. 


Prof. Van Deman say, ‘‘puddling the 
roots of trees and plants of all kinds 
before planting is an important and 
profitable practice. It is so easy and 
cheap and adds so much to the chances 
of success that there is no good reason 
why everyone should not do it. 

At some convenient place dig a hole 
about a foot deep and two feet wide. 
Fill it more than half full of water. Into 
this put good mellow earth that has clay 
enough in it to make a sticky mud when 
well mixed with the water. Stir the 
earth and water, adding one or the other 
as may be required, until the puddle is a 
mass of thin mud. Into this dip the 
roots of every tree or plant just before 
setting it out. A number of trees may 
be puddled at once or several bunches of 
small plants, provided they are not 
allowed to dry before setting. When the 
mellow soil is pressed to them in the 
holes it will stick to the muddy roots 
much closer than with the ordinary 
method of planting.”’ 


Creat Bargains 
in Geese. 
Must Sell Immediately 3x"3.,.° 


turage for young stock, all our adult medium quality 
pure bred and common market breeding geese. Noth- 
ing reserved but the finest show winners and choice 
hreederl valued at $10 each and upwards. All others 
at less than half price to make them go quick. Afri- 
can ganders, two and three years olds, for market 
breeding, $2.50 each for two or more. African type 
ganders mated with common white, pied and medium 
grade Toulouse and Embdens at $2 each in lots of 
ten. Very large Africans for market breeding at $10 
per trio. Choice African and Embden yearling gan- 
Can be maintained until frost on 
grass pasturage, slight expense. 


Also Half the Rhode Island 
Red Hens in Breeding Pens 


at $1.50, $2.50 and $5 each if ordrred quick. If the 
birds do not suit return them and your money back 
Address SAMUEL CUSHMAN, West Mansfield, 
Mass. 
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Spraying For Curculio. 


The plum is so often badly injured by 
curculio that fruit growers are experi- 
menting in every way to find some cure 
for the trouble. 

Jarring the trees to dislodge the insects 
is quite effective if carefully attended to, 
but the process requires so much at- 
tention that the busy man cannot always 
attend to it just at the proper time, and 
the result is that the crop is ruined. 

Experiments in spraying have proven 
that a large share of the fruit can be 
saved in that way, but it also shows that 
the foliage of the trees is very likely to be 
badly burned unless great precaution is 
used in preparing the spraying solution. 
One year we used a spray in the pro- 
portion of one pound of Paris green in 
one hundred gallons of water; on the 
first application the foliage was a trifle 
hurt, and after the second dose it was 
burned almost brown. 

This solution was, without doubt, 
twice as strong as is necessary. Recent 
experiments at one of the State experi- 
ment stations shows that when a pound 
of Paris green is used, not less than two 
hundred gallons of water should be used 
and great care exercised that the solution 
is well mixed and constantly stirred dur- 
ing the process of spraying. Some people 
claim that the addition of a little lime to 
the mixture will prevent all evil results, 
should it be too strong, London purple 
is also used for the purpose, one pound be- 
ing used for 200 to 250 gallons of water. 

When spraying other kinds of trees it is 
sometimes necessary to change the 
strength of the mixture: Peach trees, es- 
pecially, cannot stand a solution of Paris 
green stronger than one pound in 250 
gallons of water. London purple should 


not be used at all on them, as it has a} 


very bad effect on the foliage; when 
used in weak solution that is not strong 
enough to kill one-fourth of the curculio, 
the toliage is often injured. 

The best time to spray the trees is yet 
an open question, some growers having 
one theory and some another. As it has 
been proven that the insects can live and 
work for a day or two after feeding on 
the poison, it is well to spray as early as 
possible after the blossoms fall. Any 
work done before that time does no 
good, buta great amount of harm, by 
killing the bees which are such a help to 
the fruit grower. 

One very successful plum grower has a 
theory of his own for spraying, which | 
will give: He advises delaying the 
spraying until the crescent-shaped punct- 
ures made by the insect can be seen; 
then spray thoroughly, repeating the 
operation in ten days, then once more 
after the same interval of time, which is 


all that will be needed unless rain follows | 


the spraying. 
His theory is, that even though the 
plums were well coated by the poison, 


the insect would place the egg in it, and} 


as soon as hatched the worm would 


work its way to the center of the fruit | 
thus going entirely away from the poison; | 


on the other hand, if the hole is seen one 
can then spray the trees, the poison will 
enter the crescent and thus the 
will be poisoned by his first taste. 


But let no one suppose that the battle | 


is over when one crop of insects is killed; 


some seasons they appear at intervals for | 
several weeks and must receive attention | 


three or four times during the season— 
more if rain washes the solution from 
the trees soon after its application. 

The curculio seems to prefer the tame 
plums, as our native trees planted near 


worm | 


the others were scarcely harmed at all 
by them. They like the Duchess apple 
also and develop readily in that fruit; for 
that reason those who grow that variety 
of apple should spray the trees to keep 
the insects from multiplying so rapidly 
and going to the plum trees. 

Plum trees planted near the house or 
close to walks much frequented, show 
less injury than those planted farther 
away. The reason evidently is that they 
are shy insects and when a tree is passed 
often and its branches disturbed, they do 
not remain there to work, but seek a 
more quiet place. That is why a few 
trees in a city garden will be almost cur- 
culioproof, while a large number in an 
orchard will be badly stung by them.— 
Mayflower. 


Thoroughbred Poultry. 


The breeding of thoroughbred poul- 
try is not confined to any certain class or 
condition of people. It numbers among 
its devotees all professions and trades, 
all classes and conditions, and all shades 
of character. It ranks as high as any 
“hobby”’ as a source of pleasure to those 
engaged init, and is as free of object- 
ionable features. The average man needs 
something to take his mind from his 
ordinary business affairs when “‘off duty,”’ 
and the breeding of ‘“‘fancy poultry” 
|/meets this want most satisfactorily. It 
combines both pleasure and profit, fur- 
nishing eggs and poultry for the family 
table, and pleasure for the fancier in 
watching the growth and development of 
his young stock, in making matings for 
the improvement of the quality of his 
flock, and in the numerous ways in which 
the pursuit endears itself to the fancier, it 
is a restful and pleasant ‘‘ hobby ’’ for the 
strongest mind, and a source of much 
pleasure to the most simple. It is a 
pleasant recreation for the boy or girl at 
| school, the man or woman of business, 
| the professional man, the mechanic, for 
people who work with hand or brain, in 
| tact, for people of every walk and station 
}in life. It is cosmopolitan in character, 
and is engaged in by far more people 
|than the average man would believe 
| possible. It is immense in its extent, 
|andis growing yearly. We would not 
/attempt to predict the limit. Many fan- 
iciers make the mistake of trying to 
|handle too many varieties, and fail to 
meet with the success that the handling 
|of a few would bring. One variety is 
| enough for the average fancier, and will 
| give him work enough to breed up to a 
| high degree of merit. To handle more 
|than one variety requires considerable 
| room, more than many fanciers have to 
| spare; it also requires more time in look- 
ing after a number of varieties, in order 


| One must also have a keen eye for color 
/and shape to do justice to more than one 
coming more attached to one than 
of attention. Most fanciers have only 
limited time to give their fowls, and 
when that time must be divided among 
several varieties, the attention connot be 
| given to any one in particular, but must 
be divided up among the whole number. 
While with only one variety all one’s 
time and attention can be given it, and 
the chances of bringing it up to a high 
state of perfection, greater than when the 
time and attention must be divided 
/among several. Where room and time 
is limited, one will do much better with 
only one variety than with more, and the 


to keep them up to the same mark and | 
| not favor one to the detriment of another. | 


variety, and must also guard against be- | 


another, and giving it the greater amount | 


satisfaction and profit will be greater. 
A variety should be chosen that suits the 
taste of the fancier, then by giving it all 
his attention, making its improvement 
a study, his time will be spent to good 
advantage, and his success far more 
certain than with the addition of more 
varieties. Atleast one should make a 
success of one before thinking of taking 
up more, and only increase the number 
as he finds he can make their handling a 
success.— Poultry Herald. 


The fancier who has been in the 
poultry business but a short time, should 
not expect as good results from his ad- 
vertising at first as he should later on, 
when his name has become familiar to 
the poultry public, and he has some 
reputation established. It takes time to 
build up the average business, and the 
poultry business is no exception, and one 
cannot reasonably expect any _ great 
results from his first advertising. lf he 
has patience, good stock, and a desire to 
treat his customers “‘right,’’ he may have 
no doubt as to his ultimate success, as it 
will come in time.—fouliry Herald. 


Now is the time to set the Bantam 
eggs. Have the chicks hatch in July, 
August and September and they will 
develop style without attaining the size 
that early chicks would have. For eggs 
of choice Buff and White Cochin Bantams 
our readers should order of Charles R. 
Chase, Newbury, Mass. 


Any of our readers who are interested 
in geese should notice the advertisement 
of Samuel Cushman’s bargain sale. He 
offers some choice stock at low prices 
this month in order to make room for the 
young stock. He also offers R. I. Red 
breeding stock at low prices for early 
orders, and on all sales guarantees satis- 
faction or your money back. 


Sharples Cream Separators—Profitable Dairying. 


In writing to advertisers, mention THE 
POULTRYMAN AND POMOLOGIST. 


Why try to stick 
things with some- 
thing that doesn’t 


stick? Buy MAJOR’S 
CEMENT; you know 


it sticks. Nothing 
breaks away from it. 
Stick to MAJOR’S 


CEMENT. Buy once, 
you will buy for- 
| ever. There is 
By, nothing as good; 
wy / don’t believe the 
| WI y//) substituter. 

| MAJOR’S RUBBER and MAJOR’S LEATHER. 
| Two separate cements—the best. Insist on having them. 


ESTABLISHED 1876, 
15 and 25 cents per bottle at all druggists. 


MAJOR CEMENT CO., NEW YORK CITY. 
wat Se 


WHITE WYANDOTIES. 


Eggs for Hatching 


from good size, strong, vigorous, prolific 
layers of BROWN EGGS. $1.50 per 13. 


JAMES H. BANKS, Westbrook, Me. 


For Early Layers, Lowell’s Barred 
Rocks and R.C. B. Leghorns will suit 
you. See ad. page 128. 
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PRIGEBS REDUGED 


on Breeding Stock and Eggs to Close the 
se » SCASON-. . 6 


WRITE. 
PRINCE ALBUS STRAIN 


WHITE WYANDOTTES 
SUNNYWORTH POULTRY FARM, 


CHAS. R. POWERS & SON, Prop’s, 
278 No. Main St., = Randolph, Mass. 


Rhode Island Reds. 


Farm Bred, - Vigorous, - Great Layers. 


First and Special Premiums at Barnstable, 1808. . 
Eggs $1.00 for 15, $3.00 for 50. 


Fine Imperial Pekin Duck Eggs, 5c Each. 
Geo. H. Ada ms, CHATHAM, MASS. 


MONEY MAKERS. 


Rose Comb Brown Leghorns, and White Wyan- 
dottes ; healthy, vigorous stock, prolific layers. 
Eggs $1.50 per 15, $6.00 per 00, 
AMOS VASTINE, Elysburg, Pa. 


BREEDERS’ CARDS. 


Under this heading cards of forty words or less will 
be inserted once for . 40 cents, four times for $1.00, or 
one year for $2.50, always in advance. For extra 
words add one cent per word per insertion. Each 
initial or figure willcount as a word. No changes al- 
lowed on four months’ ads. Cards will be run in uni- 
form style and without display. Full amount must 
gccomipany copy, or the advertisement will not be in- 
serte 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS exclusively. 
My matings for 1899 produced birds scoring 94 points 
by Felch, Four pens carefully mated for ‘the coming 
season. Eggs $1.50 Bere, 13; $2.00per 26. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. B. "GALE. Monroe street, 
Amesbury. Mass. 


WYANDOTTES, 


WHITE WYANDOTTES AND BARRED PLY- 
MOUTH ROCKS. Prize winning stock. Bred for 
standard points and utility. Eggs and Stock for sale at 
reasonable prices. HARRY J. HAMBLETT, Ward 
Hill, Haverhill, Mass. 


GOLDEN AND WHITE WYANDOTTES. Buf 
Laced, Golden and W. C. B. Polish Buff Leghorns, 
Indian Games, Indian Runner Ducks. Stock for sale, 
write 5, eS Eggs $1.00 per 13 

WALKER & SANFORD, SWranchester INf. Tel 


LANGSHANS. 


LANGSHANS. Prize winning Black Langshans. 
Winners at Boston, Worcester, Amesbury and all lead- 
ing shows. Stock forsale. Eggs $2.00 per1s5. Fair 
hatch guaranteed. H. J. MANLEY, Jacobs Street, 
Maplewood, Mass. 


LEGHORNS. 


BUFF LEGHORNS. One of the finest flocks in 
America. Winners for 9 years, and every 1st at the 
great Detroit and Battle Creek show this season; score 
g5 1-2. Greatunder color, can’t be beat. Best Eggs ¢2 
per 13. Send for 8-page circular free, stamp accepted. 

GEO. S. BARNES, Battle Creek, Mich. 


CURTIS’ S. C. BROWN LEGHORNS AND 
BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS. Bred for utility, 
egg production and feather. My Leghorns were the 
winning birds at Eastern Maine State Fair,99. Eggs in 
season. Address L, Ww. Curtis, Brewer, Me. 


ANCONAS. 


ANCONAS. The greatest egg producers known. 
Eggs for sale. We were the first to import them to 
America, first to make known to American public. 
Send for rg00 catalogue. Stamp for reply. BRANT- 
HOOVER BROS.. 5th and Hamilton Ave., Pittsburg, 

‘a. 


Bred for Business 
as well asColor.. 


Barred Plymouth Rocks 
THE PRACTICAL and White Wyandottes. 


Our stock of these varieties is selected from the best strains, and while they are 
bred for egg production and the market requirements, the Standard of P erfection is 
followed as closely as possible in the selection. Hardiness and Perfect Health 


are the first requirements of our score card, and our stock will receive no cut in 
these sections. 


Some good Breeding Stock For Sale. 


LUNT & CURTIS, Box 544, 


Young Stock after October 1. 


FREEPORT, MAINE. 


when you know just how to proceed. When the course is mapped 
Dut for you by others of experience. When you are told just what 
to do and how to do it, and whatnot todo. All these things are 
competely covered by the master hand of experience in our 
20th CENTURY POULTRY BOOK. Itleaves no poultry subject un- 
touched. It’s practical and of easy adoption. Among the rest it 
tells about the latest improvements in the world famous Reliable Incubators and Brooders. 
Used all over the U.S., and in 51 orelen countries. We mail the book to any inquirer on 
eceipt of 10¢c to cover postage, e 
ILL. 


Y RELIABLE INCUBATOR. “& BROODER [oe BOX 000, QUINCY, 
It will Inter- 


WATCH THIS SPACE, "32" 


Barred Plymouth Rocks Exclusively. All letters cheerfully 


answered. A. P.. WINSLOW, Freeport, Me. 
SPECIAL, A good, pedigreed, pullet breediug cockerel will be sold at a bargain. 


Golden Wyandottes, American Domi- 

Farm Bred Poultry niques, Houdans, Colored and Silver 
® Gray Dorkings ; also Booted Tumbler 

Pigeons. Each breed kept on a sep- 

arate farm. First and Second Prizes won at Worcester, Clinton, Manchester, 
Nashua, Greenfield and Milford the past season. Eggs $2 per 13, warranted. Stock 


for sale in the fall. Geo. W. Tarbell, Milford, N, H. 


| AM SELF: D 
ae etitarie o You Know 
B AND HATCH that the Olentangy Incubators & Brooders 
AYOU STRONG 


are the best? Those using them say they 
‘ HEALTHY 7 are. Try one. 10,000in use. Send 2c for Cat. 


AND YOU WILL Address, G. S. SINGER, Cardington, 0. 


aS BE SURPRISED 
(Go SEE HOW FAST MV CHICKS WILL GRow 
Ne pare ise veyUNCAN ee NTN SY BROODER 


( 


Coun Ree eee aaa 
Plymouth Rock. Rhode )} 


Wyandottes. a Island j 


WHITE: aes Eos} REDS. 


I have won a large number of premiums at five of the leading shows 
in the past year. Choice stock at reasonable prices. Fourteen years 
a breeder. Eggs, $1.50 per 13; $2.50 per 26. 


A. J. FISHER, = = MILFORD, N. H. 


Latest Edition, 


AMERICAN STANDARD OF PERFECTION, 


And a Year's Subscription to this Paper, $1.00. 


1900 BOSTON. 1900 


BANTAMS First on R. C., RhodeIsland Red Cock. First on 
@1S. C. Rhode Island Red Hen. First on S. C 


., Rhode 
Island Red Pen. 38 prizes at Fall River, Dec. 1899. 


Light Brahmas, Rhode Island noe Houdans, Barred 
First class birds. Stock and eggs forsale. Plymoutli Rocks, and B. P. andG.S. Bantams. Eggs 


Eggs, $r. 50 and $3. oo per setting. Stock $2.00 per 13, $5.00 per 4o. Send for circular. 
at reasonable prices. CHARLES R. CHASE, | Daniel P. Shove, Fall River, Mass. 


Newbury, Mass. Pres. R. I. Red Club. 


Buff and... 
White Cochin 
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Lowell’s Early Laying Strains of 
a BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
R. t. BROWN LEGHORNS 


can be depended on if you want layers and 
prize winners. My breeding birds are large, 
strong and healthy, and are carefully select- 
ed and mated for bestresults. Fresh fertile | 
eggs from my best pens, $1.00 per 13, $2.00 per 
30, $3.00 per 50. A fair hatch guaranteed. | 

"400- Egg Reliable Incubator for sale. 
Prize $10.00. 


J. W. LOWBGLL, 


Gardiner, 


Maine. 


GOLDTHWAITB’S 


Hatch Chickens by Steam , 


WITH THE MODEL 


PIEXCELSIOR Incubator| 


Simple, Perfect, Self-regulating. ees in success- 
ful operation. Guaranteed to, 
hatch a larger percentage 

of fertile eggs, atless cost, "= 

than any other Hatcher. 


THE WOODEN HEN 


the most efficient incubator for raising poultry ona 
smallscale ever invented. A perfect hatcher—automatic, 
self-regulating, thoroughly constructed, fully guaran- 
teed. 28 egg capacity. Catalog free. 
Patentee and 


Lowest-priced 


1 Mustclass Peleg 


GEO, H. STAHL, Bole Mansfectarer, 
RTA AN A ONE ES WAY UNIAN pS yp AW //N \y, 
AO aye Saat eA) v a Ne OgeeaW ae 6 
> resets ile Leet Cs ct PRE ag 
WINN TINTING LTA LINZ IN 


CONTINENTAL 


POULTRY 
FOO). — 


A balanced ration, composed of six kinds of 
Grain, Meat and Fish meal. 


Price $1.50 per Hundred Lbs. 
GREEN CUT BEEF BONE, 


Price 21-2cents perlb. Lots of 100 lbs $2. 
Grain and Poultry Supplies of all kinds. 
Samples free. 


5B. H. DOBLE «&« GQO.,, 
West Quincy, [lass. 


Breeding Stock For Sale. 


White Wonders...as 
Butt Wyandottes. 


They are the birds from whichI have raised 
my this year’s chickens. Prices very low 
considering quality. A. L. MERRILL, 490 
Court Street, Auburn, [le. 


RHODE ISLAND RED 
EGGS,—«/ 


From either single or rose comb va= 


MICA-CRYSTA 


STANDARD POULTRY CRIT OF AMERICA. 
THE PERFECTION SHELL MAKER AND GOLDEN YOLK PRODUCER. 
White Quartz, 58p.ct. Aluminum, 20p.ct. Iron, I2p.ct. Magnesium, 10p.ct. 
DIGESTER. SHELL MAKER. YOLK MAKER. SHELL MAKER. 
Seventh Veo- cf Srececcf! Intretuc*? 


Drab & Whitney, Porttand. R. B. Dunning & Go., ; 


ae, Me. 
Sel} ys 
aA 
i eee Sa By ‘Tul a 


= WHOLESAL 
SR eee ic 


Os 


AK 
a iTTING 


are o 


(P. Rocks ) White Wyandottes, 
( Cochins | Houdans, 


They are bred to lay. They are bred for size, vigor 
Without a single exception my stock has won more 


Scovil’s Buf 


They are bred to win. 
and breed characteristics. 
premiums wherever shown than all other ‘competitors combined. Do YOU want 


this kind? IfsoIcan help you. Eggs from best matings $2.50 per setting. 
Express paid to all New England and Maritime Province points after June 1st. 
Better send in your order today and avoid disappointment. 


W. H. SCOVIL, Box 2, East LEBANON, ME. 


Good-bye to the Old Method 
of Hatching. The New 


Prairie State Incubators 


have solved the problem. Used all over the world. 


riety. By the dozen for individual | 
sittings, or hundred, or thousand, for | 


incubator use. 

They make good broilers, 
roasters, and good layers. 

Can you do better than try a few) 
eggs this spring ? 


good 


RECENT WINNINGS. 


N. Y. Show, 1900, ist and 2nd on pullets, | 
2nd and 3rd on cockerel. Boston 1899; | 
2nd on cockerel; 3rd on pullet. 


FRED B. GOGHRAN,| 


28 Mt. Pleasant Street, 


East Somerville, Mass., 
Expert 
Member R. I.Red Club. 


Scovil’s Buff Rocks are winners. 
Scovil’s Buff Cochins are the leaders. 


THEY WINE ana wi 
BRIGGS’ 


Did win at BOSTON this year. My 


pens, one setting, $2.00, 3 settings $5. 


Poultryman.| 


310 First Premiums 3]0 


PRAIRIE STATE INCUBATOR CO., 
Send for Catalogue. Homer City, Pa. 


Nourse’s White Plymouth Rocks 


AT THE WORLD’S GREATEST SHOW, 


BOSTON, 1900 Won in competition with the best that could be bought, regardless of price, 
——— twice as many first prizes as any other exhibitor, a splendid collection 

of lesser prizes and specials and 2nd on eggs in Jarge competition. This record, 

added to my large winnings in the past and the winnings of my customers, prove my claim to breed the best 


White Rocks that live. 


WHITE | WYANDOTTES That are snow white, have nice combs, bay eyes, yelloW 
legs and Wyandotte shape, Eggs from the best, $3.00 pet 


15, $5.00 per 30 


H. A. NOURSE. Box 808, BARRE, MASS. 


Kills insects on Currants, etc. 
use since 1880. Is effective and safe to use. 
Sold by Seedsmen Everywhere. 
Send for Free booklet on Bugs and Blights to 
AMMOND, 
Fishkill-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


My matings for 1900 are undoubtedly the finest ever made. 


In 


Slug Shoe 


Breed Winners. 


WHITE WYANDOTTES 


EGGS irom best breeding 
Cockerels, trios and pens for sale. 


C. A. BRIGGS, Buttonwood Farm, Taunton, Mass. 


stock is bred for utility as well as show qualities. 


OO, $10.00 per too. 


